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Co Correspondents. 
The Editor of the “Spirit of the Times,”’ after a few day’s absence, returned to town | 
in time to attend to a great variety of commissions entrusted to him, which has prevent- | 
ed him from noticing them in detail this week. He found on his return, a vast number | 
of original communication, orders, etc., all of which will be promptly looked to in the | 
course of a few days. s | 
F. C., St. Clairsville, Ohio.—A copy of Blaine’s Veterinary Art can be had for $6. 
T. L. C.—Lady Suffolk never trotted a mile in 2:26 but once, viz: at the Cambridge 
Park Course. Boston, June 14, 1849. in her trot with Mac and Grey Eagle, Lady Suffolk 
winning the second heat in the above time. 











TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“Spirit of the Times” has been induced to ffer his services, at a very moderate commis- 
gion, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Srock, and articles to be obtained 
at prime cost, of breeders. dealers. manufacturers, and others, inthis city and its vicinity, 
comprising— 

Thorough-bred Stock. 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks. 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits. ete. 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments. 

Fishing Tackle, Ete. etc. etc. 

An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
tarers, and others. will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted | 
to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by | 
yand or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wu. T. Porter)—must be post paid. March 1,184 | 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING. AUGUST 17, 1850, 


- OUR SPECIAL LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. — 
Lonpvon, July 26th, 1850. 
The sudden death of Generat Taytor has occupied the attention of 


all classes this week, for his name was almost as well-known in England 


Carriages and Harness. 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 








He made his debut in London in 1844, at the Adelphi, where he was a| 


held in his fist on Saturday, official papers, showing that he had paid 
over to the fortunate Vestris upwards of three hundred pounds. 

Mrs. Fanny A. Kemble is engaged by Mr. Mitchell to deliver six Read- 
ings of Shakspeare at the St. James’s theatre. On Monday next, this ac- 
complished lady will read the ‘‘Tempest.” The prices for tickets are, 
stalls 7s., boxes 5s., and pit 2s. The house will no doubt be crowded. 

At the termination of the operatic season at Her Majesty’s theatre, 
the house will be re-opened for a series of Grand National Concerts, 
for which a numerous and distinguished company of artistes have been 
engaged, and a most powerful orchestra. 

Mr. Tilbery has left the Haymarket company, and his place will be 
supplied by Mr. Lambert, who has been connected with the Adelphi 
theatre for several years. After Mr. Farren left the Haymarket, Mr. 
Tilbery filled the vacancy, and personated first old men, in which line he| 
was very popular. Whilst Mr. Webster, the liberal and spirited lessee, | 
was actually losing nearly three hundred pounds per week, Mr. Tilbery | 
applied for an increase of salary, which, not obtaining, caused him to | 
leave Mr. Webster. 

William Carter, familiarly known in dramatic circles as “little Carter,” 
died in Yorkshire last Saturday in his seventy-third year. Mr. Carter) 
had been for many years treasurer of the Haymarket theatre, and was 
universally esteemed. 

Munyard, the popular low comedian of the Adelphi theatre, died last | 
week. He was a man of small stature, but of sterling worth and merit. | 





great favorite. Although he was called “ little Joe,” his name was James | 


Henry Munyard. 

The death of Mrs. Clifford, of the Haymarket theatre, was publicly an- | 
nounced in the beginning of the week, and afterwards contradicted. This | 
talented actress has suffered for a long time froma cancer. 


James Wallack, of the Haymarket, has been seriously ill lately, and 


| tr 


. i 
Hopkinton, will ever hear of Joseph Walker, the inventor of pegged 
boots and shoes ? 

* = * * * * * 

But, to use a huntsman’s phrase, we must ‘‘try back” from these moral 
and political reflections and endeavor to show, in terms so plain that 
every one may understand, how real is the connection between making 
pegged shoes,and making Indian corn; when both are made in our 
own country, where the parties feed and shoe each other, under a sys- 
tem of genuine “free trade,” mutually and equally advantageous. 

What facilities does Massachusetts possess over New York, for manu- 
facturing pegged boots and shoes? Yet, asa general thing, to the farm- 
ers and planters of the whole Union, who get these boots and shoes (along 
with so many other things from New England), must it not be obvious, 
that were these $18,000,000 worth of boots and shoes made, as our iron 
and cloth are, in foreign countries, they would loose their home market 
for all the commodities consumed by the 60,000 employed in making 
them ; and instead of getting them in exchange for that amount of raw 
hides, and beef, and corn, and flour, and cotton, and rice, they would 
have to pay for them in specie, or in evidences of public indebtedness, to 
foreign nations? Such is the great gain fo the nation ; let our manufac- 
tures be made where they may, soit be in our own country, and out of 
our own materials. It is to supplying this ever increasing demand in our 
own country, in fact, that we must look, after all, as the sure guarantees 
of general agricultural improvement. This is the ‘free trade,” free 

a between citizen and citizen, all well paid for their labor, and there- 
fore able to consume much, that we should contend for, in the first in- 
s:ance. But, says the Farmer and Planter of New York, and they say 
truly, if we can draw the lapstone and the workbench, as well as the 
Loom and the Anvil, yet closer to the plough and the harrow, will it not 
prove a yet greater saving of expense, in exchanging the products of 
them all; leaving yet more time and means, to the cultivators of the soil, 
for the improvement of their great machine of production—the land—in 
like manner as it is an admitted economy, everywhere coveted, to have 
the grist mill near the grain, the saw-mill near the timber, and the 
smith’s shop near the farm? The fathers and grandfathers of the present 
generation of tobacco planters, formerly shipped their tobacco ‘* home” 
to London factors, and ordered back hats, and saddles, and boots, and as 
low down as jugs of rum. That was when our subjection to the colonial 


he is at the present time confined to his bed. Nearly all the members of | policy of England was only a little more stringent than it is now, that 





as in the United States. Indeed, one influential journal, in recording his | yy, Webster's company are performing in the provinces. 

decease, says, that Englishmen are entitled to join in the expression of; Three popular exhibitions will be closed after to-morrow, viz.: the 
regret for the loss of the great and good man, especially as the charac- | Royal Academy, the Society of Painters in water-colors, and the new 
ter of General Taylor was ‘‘so thoroughly English, and his kind dispo- | society. They have all been most liberally patronised during the season. 


sition towards the land of his fathers was so unequivocally proved, that 
we cannot help regarding him as one of ourselves.” 

The American Minister called a meeting yesterday, at his official resi- | 
dence, of the American citizens now in London, for the purpose of con- 
sidering what steps should be taken on the death of the President. On 
motion of Dudley Selden, of New York, Mr. Lawrence took the chair, | 
and Mr. Chas. L. Woodbury was chosen secretary. A committee was 
appointed to prepare and report resolutions, expressing the sense of the | 
meeting on the event which had caused it to be called. A series of five 
resolutions were reported, which were unanimously adopted.—[A full re- 
port of the proceedings will be found on the 3d page of to-day’s paper]. 

The aristocratic Goodwood Races will come off next week, and the four 
days’ sport, it is anticipated, will be more than usually attractive. Cheap 
trains will be run to Chichester, by which all Cockneydom will have the 
opportunity of enjoying the races on very moderate terms, for the price 
of excursion tickets, there and back, will be only seven shillings each. 

The operatic novelty of the week is the production last night, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, of the grand opera of ‘‘ La Juive,” 
(the Jewess), the libretto by M. Scribe, the music by M. Halevy. The 
principal characters are Rachele, the Jewess, Madame Viardot Garcia ; 
Eudassia, Mdlle. Vera; Leopoldo, Signor Tamberlik; Cardinal de Bioni, 
Herr Formes; and Lazaro, Signor Mario. This affair is likely to prove 
very successful. As a spectacle it has never been surpassed, and seldom 
equalled. A grand procession in the first act is one of the most brilliant 
and imposing scenes ever witnessed on any stage. Besides innumerable 
heralds, archers, trumpeters, pages, officers, halberdiers, bishops, cardi- | 
nals, Royal Guards, etc., the Emperor, six Ambassadors, and Heralds, 
appear on horseback. The scenery, by Grieve and Telbin, is superb. 
The gorgeous manner in which the opera has been brought out reflects | 
infinite credit on the present management. It is said that no less than 
six hundred persons appear on the stage in the first act! The music, 
however, is not generally admired. It is considered too heavy, and there 
are few airs which leave a deep impression on the memory. 

About fifteen years ago Mr. Bunn produced ‘The Jewess” as a dra- 
matic spectacle, and it was very successful; but Mr. Bunn cut five acts 
down to two, omitted all the music, and substituted actors for singers. 
Mr. Vandenhoff then sustained the part of the Israelite, and Mrs. Charles 
Kean that of Rachel. The music of the opera has never been heard on 
any London stage, before last evening. The principal character, ably 
sustained by Viardot, the mise en scene—the gorgeous pageants—the 
multitudes thrown into the most picturesque groups—the magnificence of 
the opera as a spectacle, must make the work a favorite with the general 
public for along time. The performance commenced at eight o’clock, and 
was not finished till one hour after midnight! The audience waited pa- 
tiently to the termination of the last act. 


I mentioned last week that George Bolton had taken the Olympic thea- 
tre, and intended to open it on the 22d, but on account of the death of 
Mr. Watts, some legal forms were requisite before Mr. Bolton could ob- 
tain possession of the house, which will be re-opened on Monday next. 
The old play of ‘‘ The Malcontent,” by John Marston, will be produced, 
and will be followed by other dramas of the old school, with their im- 
purities and obscurities expunged. In his address to the public, Mr. 
Bolton promises to alter his author no further than by erasure of impro- 
prieties and consequent slight transposition of certain portions of the 
text, ‘‘ without following in that school of impudence which led Colley 
Cibber, Nahum Tate,@arrick, John Kemble, and others, to improve those 
dramas which they never had the sense to understand, as their altera- 
tions testify.” Brave and bold Bolton! 

Pasta has not ventured to appear before the public this week, but 
Senora Martinez, the negress, alias ‘the Black Malibran,” will make 
her appearance at a concert at the Hanover-square rooms next Monday, 
when her admirers can see her and hear her for half-a-crown. 





Jenny Lind will sing at a miscellaneous concert in Liverpool on the 


A Panorama of Constantinople, painted by Mr. Allom, has just been 
opened in a new building adjoining the Polytechnic Institution. Messrs. | 
Paul and Payne continue to attract crowds with their Panorama of the | 
Overland Route to Oregon, Texas and California. 

Mr. Tyler, proprietor of the Surrey Zoological Gardens, received yes- | 
terday from Calcutta a very large and fine elephant, which he has added | 
to his extensive and popular place of amusement. 

A short time since the Queen received as a present an enormous land 
tortoise, which was brought from the Cape of Good Hope, and which was 
represented to have reached the respectable age of some two centuries. 
This old tortoise the Queen has given to the Zoological Society, Regent’s 
Park, and next week the hippopotamus will be entirely eclipsed by this 
new visitor. 

Mr. Francis, of the celebrated Museum printing establishment of Lon- 
don—and who, by-the-bye, is a relative of Edmund Kean, and can tell 
many original anecdotes about that great man, has sent to your city, per 
order, a large quantity of very beautiful specimen sheets of his work, 
some of which consist of mammoth posters, and new and elegant border- 
work to fashionable circulars and small bills. 

G. W. Pell, formerly of Major Dumbolton’s party, has returned to 
town from a professional visit to Brighton. He intends to embark soon 
for America. 

Tucker, the American artist of Philadelphia, who is now in London, is 
engaged upon some truly splendid illustrations for the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,” 
and ‘‘ Graham’s Magazine.” I have seen engravers’ proofs. 

If you could look out of my window for an hour, you would imagine 
that you were in Broadway, merely because such numbers of Americans 


| are constantly passing. 


With my private regards to you, ‘the Governor,” and the Life Guards, 
I remain, Very truly yours, . 
(Per Steamer Cambria, 27th). 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 


The following, from the last number of ‘“‘The Plough, the Loom, and the 
Anvil,” shows how ready is the editor to snap like an old trout, with 
avidity, at whatever comes in his way, that promises to serve his purpose 
in showing how good and how meet it is for the Plough to have the Loom 
and the Anvil at work as near as possible. It shows, too, where and how 
he was celebrating our national birthday. May he live to see many more 
of them. r 


The Trade in Pegged Boots and Shoes—its History, and its Connection with 
Agriculture. 
Invinc House, New York, July 4, 1850. 

The man who keeps his eyes open, with a proper desire to make the 
most of this up and down journey of life, on which all are travelling to 
the grave as toa common goal, will often stumble, as it were, on curious 
and instructive facts, where he little expected to meet with them. Some 
days since, in a store in New York, chance threw in our way a little 
printed ‘* Report,” by J. R. Pitkin, 68 Broadway, David Stevens and 
John H. Cornell, ‘‘ commissioners of the American Union Company,” 
formed for what, does the reader suppose? Why, for manufacturing 
‘* Staple or Pegged Boots and Shoes!” Well, the curious facts disclosed 
in this Report are, among others, that in December of last year, Joseph 
Walker, of Hopkinton Massachusetts, who ‘‘made the first pair of pegged 
shoes ever seen in this or any other country,” was still alive; and that 
he had gone on, making his pegged boots, for more than ten years, with- 
out competition; after which, while he was (as we hope he is) still living, 
the tradein the article had increased in his State, to the amount of 
$18,000,000 annually, giving, as stated in this Report, “‘ constant, honor- 
able, and profitable employment to 60,000 inhabitants” of Massachusetts ! 
and yet, say the commissioners, the demand for this manufacture ex- 
ceeds the supply ; which, they urge, should now be met by the proposed 
Union manufactory in the city of New York, with branches in the sur- 
rounding country. 

Now toa contemplative mind, how various and impressive are the re- 
flections that arise, on a view of facts coming thus casually under one’s 
notice. The first impulse is, to acknowledge the benefit to society, from 
this simple invention of an unpretending individual ; now affording, as it 





16th of August, andon the 19th in the Messiah, for the Philharmonic | does, employment and sustenance to so many thousands of his fellow citi- 


Society. The price of stall-seats will be one guinea each, and gallery 


stalls half-a-guinea each. A large number of places have already been | 


Secured for parties in London, who intend to visit Liverpool in August, 
expressly to hear the great Lind for the last time in England. 


Madame Vestris had her- benefit at iday | © 
at the Lyceum theatre last Friday | that would economically destroy 60,000 in a day, no honor would be 


_deemed too high—no reward too great, for the inventor of the death- 


evening, when the house was densely crowded. Commodore John Povey, 
at the special request of Madame, was treasurer on this occasion, and he 


| zens; and then one is led to marvel at the perversion of political justice, 


which continues to be practised all around us, in this boasted age of rea- 
son and of progress! For if, instead of inventing a process in shoe mak- 


‘ing, which secures to his State a business amounting to $18,000,000, 


and a ie employment and clothing and sustenance and education to 
000 men and women, Joseph Walker had invented a rifle or a torpedo, 





dealing implement. Whereas, who cares for—who, beyond the village of 


| Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, and the millionaire, W. Brown, of ‘* Rich- 
mond Hill,” say we should by all means continue to send to “ the great 
workshop” for our iron and cloth! God send that the time may come, 
as it should have come before, along with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, this day74 years ago, that it will be deemed as absurd to send to 
‘* the great workshop of the world” for iron and cloth, as it would be now 
to send there for hats and saddles. Is it not conformable to the nature 
of things, and to common sense, that everywhere the light machines, the 
factories and the furnaces, used for converting the products of the earth 
into shapes for use, should come to the great machine of production, and 
use up its bulky commodities on the spot where nature planted them, in- 
stead of sending away the raw material in its rudest state, yielding to 
foreign nations all the profits of carrying them through every process 
and every modification, even to the last stroke of labor, and the highest 
polish of art ? 

Aye, would that we had the power to impress on the minds of our read- 
ers, as it deserves to be impressed, the great political and fundamental 
truth, that in every wisely administered government, the cardinal policy, 
the only policy that can secure general melioration and advancement, is 
that conservative spirit in law-making, which leads the inhabitants of a 
country to concentrate and combine their powers and facilities and inter- 
ests, in pursuits as diversified as the climate and resources of the country 
will admit ; dispersing only as Bees, emblems of industry and wisdom, 
disperse, when, and only when they are too much crowded; and then re- 
settling as near the old homestead as the means of sustenance and the 
offices of good neighborhood will allow. Inthe very dawn of social or- 
ganization, ere man has fairly escaped from the egg-shell of his original 
weakness and barbarism, the first dictate of common sense, the first lesson 
of experience is, that ‘* two men can lift a log that one can neither roll 
nor lift,” and as Peace, and the union of our faculties, are the great in- 
struments for accomplishing the highest aims of social existence, so are 
they indispensable to the maintenance of public prosperity. 

For nations * more limited geographical extent, and internal resources ; 
or for nations whose territory, though extensive, runs through few pa- 
rallels of latitude, and therefore comprises fewer elements of national in- 
dependence, Providence itself has enjoined a different policy. Between 
such nations, the cultivation of a sense of mutual dependence, and a freer 
system of international exchanges, is indispensable to the supply of ne- 
cessaries not otherwise to be had. But with us, how different! Look at 
our vast expanse from the Atlantic to the Pacific! Look at our natural 
capabilities ! our boundless fields and pastures peculiarly adapted for the 
production of rice, sugar, cotton, wool! our inexhaustible forests of tim- 
ber, and mines of coal and iron! our superabundant crops of corn and 
wheat, from Maine to California ! 

Why should we, increasing in numbers and in wealth ; in the power of 
production and consumption, as no nation under the sun ever has in- 


creased ; why should we make sacrifices, and live in colonial dependence 
upon nations depressed in every form, and every year diminishing in their 


demand upon us and in their power to consume what we have to dispose 
of? No, let us force them to come and enjoy ‘‘free trade” with us, in our 
own country, where higher pay will make them customers worth having, 
to the Farmer and the Planter. Has it not been written in the book of 
our destiny, as by the finger of God himself, to these United States :— 
‘* Stand by each other, take care of yourselves first, your own means are 
adequate to the supply of every want, and the highest conceptions of hu- 
man aggrandizement. Watch your rulers, restrict them in their expen- 
ditures, be jealous of armies and navies, and sinecures and pensioners ! 
and, in the spirit of peace and self-reliance, cultivate your own re- 
sources !” = 

Well, gentle reader, it was to demonstrate these truths in the political 
economy of agriculture, and to propagate them, far and wide, that we 
undertook this work, seeking by its outward signs (figures of the Plough, 
the Loom, and the Anvil) to indicate its internal spirit; not meaning that 
protection against the under-fed and over-worked labor of Europe is any 
more necessary for the Loom and the Anvil, than it is for the lapstone and 
the trowel. The intention was thus only to signify at once, our settled 
convictions, that, contrary to the crude notions too prevalent in the coun- 
try, there is, in fact, between all our industrial interests, when well un- 
derstood, a perfect harmony ; protection and mutual support being essen- 
tial to the prosperity of them all; not to give to any the advantages of 
monopoly, but to place all on a footing of fair competition, against the 
monopoly of England, with which we have now to contend; a monopoly 
kept up by starvation and low wages to her operatives, as the reader may 
be abundantly convinced by turning to the first article of this number, 
where he will see their condition truly and faithfully described in colors 
to make any honest man’s heart ache. Yes, reader, it is in the promising 
and increasing dissemination of these doctrines, that we are expending 
individually, the equivalent of 4,000 bushels of wheat, to maintain this 
publication ; and it is for those who look to the establishment of the doc- 
trines here contended for, as indispensable to our permanent prosperity 
to say, whether this effort shall succeed or be defeated—whether we shall 
draw the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, and all other industries, close 
around each other, for mutual support, or whether we shall scatter far 
and wide, each following the plough to keep soul and body together, send- 
ing to England for the products of her looms and her anvils, as advised 
by Her Majesty’s Minister, and by ““W. Brown, M. P., of Richmond 
Hill, near Liverpool.” 





A lawyer not a thousand miles off, got into a war of words with another 
member of the bar, and knocking him down at last, remarked, ‘I'll 
make you behave like a gentleman, your scoundrel!” ‘‘ No you won't,” 
cried the other, spitefully—‘No, never, I defy you—you can’t do tt.” 
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AN ALABAMA LEGISLATOR. 

Hamaure, Ala., July Ist, 1850. | 

Dear “Spirit.” —Should you think the enclosed letter worthy of a place 
in the columns of your paper, you can publish it as a sample of the pro- 
dnetions of a would-be legislator for the enlightened people of Perry 
County, Ala. ; it is the genuine stuff, and you have the original manu- 

script which was addressed to the Postmaster of this town. 

Respectfully. 


Avasama Perry County May 25th 1849 

To the citizens of Hamburg and vicinity I take this oppertunity to in 
form you that I am agoin a candidate to Represent you in our next States 
Legislator as a Representive you all recollect that 2 years a go | was in 
favour of paying the publick debt but on a Seris consideration on the sub- | 
ject my mind has changed when I think on men who never had any prof- 
fit of the money being the men who would have the debt to pay | then see 
the unjustness of the thing and the hardeness of the times the low price 
of cotton and our own debtes one to another and heare complantes with 
regard to the presan taxbill I then say we never will pay the debt ther 
fore I say to you that I am a full blooded Repudiator for if we strane at 
@ gnat what will we do when the old cammil makes his appearance with 
his hump on his back if we cant stand the presant taxbill with out grum- 
bling what will we do when it is raised at least 5 times as high as the pre- 
sant one is and my own apinion is that if we ware to goon to pay the debt 
our tax would have to be at least five times as high as the present one is, 
we heare a grate menny say that be fore they will pay sutch high tax 
they will tak up there guns and fight now fellow citizens let me ask you 
who you are going to fite is it Statesmen who gits up this tax bill a gainest 
you if it is I ask you who is to blame you or them I my self would say 
now one is to blame but you who votes for them they come a long and say 
to you if I am elected I will sess a tax on you to pay the debt now my 
own opinion is that if you vote for the men who say they will tax you you 
should never grunt let your tax be what it may, again there has been a 
grate deal said a bout a sinking fand I am oposed to any sutch a fund for 
we have had one all reddy to our sorrow it has sunk so low that we are 
not willing to raise it a gaine and my opinion is that we had the cappitle 
to raise a sinking fund we had better pay of the debt and be done with it 
for my own opinion is that the mannigers that would be placed a round it 
would sink the fund faster then it would the publick debt there fore you 
se that I am not in favour of now sutch banks 

there is one more thing that I am in favour of that is of preventeing 
sow menny un nessary law suites I am in favour of having a law past that 
now man shall enter a law suite either in the circuite or county courte 
un till he is first bound in a bound with good security for the mentainnance 
of the suite sofishant for all cost and charges there is so menny cases in 
whitch neither party is worth any thing and a grate train of witness is 
is draged of and at the last neither party able to pay neither witness nor 
caust and was there a law past to prevent those kind of law suites one 
weak of corte would do and the way the thing now stands there is 3 weakes 
and then hardly ever git through the docket again I am in favour of the 
same Justises coart that I was 2 years a go all though it was said that it 
could not be brought to beare I tell you it can by the very same Rool that 
the legislator was moved from tuscaloosa and changed from one year to 
two that was done by the votes of the freemen of alabama and by the very 
same rool we can amend the constitution and have all our salt and batte- 
ry caseis and Road matters dun at home with out going to marian I know 
that I will have my aponants on this matter but if you Elect me I will 
show you that I will make a trial at it Now fellow citizens I will say to 
you that these things I am in favour of and if you Elect me I will do all 
I can to carry them out for if I am elected I will take it for granted that 
it was by men of my own feallings on those matters the reasons why I 
have wrote this is because I can not git out to see you this time owing to 
my having of a heavy crop on my hands and know one to do the firs days 
work but my self and with all I have had the misfortune to loos 10 head 
of horsis with in the last 4 years I had prepared my self a verry good 
hors last winter for the purpas of ride ing over the county and a bout 4 
weakes a go he dyed and I[ have now hors to ride I have a blind hors and 
that is all Now fellow citizens Iam a going to say to you that under all 
those difficultys I intend to run un till the last day in the eavening and 
if you elect me I will thank you all and will do the very best that I can 
to git off this publick debt and to cary out those other things with all 
other matters that may come before the hous where I am that I may thinck 
will be proffitable to the community at large with those remarks I will ad 
no more yours with respect 


J.R. 


| 


THos. JOHNSON. 





[A correspondent writes us that “‘ Old man Johnson” received but four 
votes '—Ed.} 








VENGEANCE OF AN ACTRESS. 


**This crown is quite fresh, Marina,” said Count Sposi, pointing toa 
wreath of flowers, which lay upon the table, almost buried amid a heap 
that were already faded. 

This remark was addressed to Marina, at that time the idol of Venice, | 
the principal cantatrice of the Theatre de la Farnice, who lay extended 
upon a couch, surrounded by a party of about ten of the Sicilian nobili- 
ty, in her own boudoir. 

‘‘ When was it bestowed ?” continued the Count Sposi. 


‘It was thrown upon the stage last night after the opera of Semi- 
ramide. 





** And this one, gentle Alsace ?” 

a ie: goes it three evenings since, after the performance of the Cene- | 
rentola.” 

** And has it faded already,” replied the Abbe Farnetti, who was an 
Improvisatore, ‘‘ faded like its predecessors ; faded as one of last night 
will be to-morrow.” 

** And what consequence will that be?” cried Sposi; has not Marina | 
one that will never fade—does not all Venice worship her ?” l 

Marina thanked the Count with a melancholy smile. ‘ Venice,” said | 
she, ‘“‘ Venice loves me, but thatis all: three months ago she idolized | 
me: if my name appeared in the bills of the day, it filled the city with | 

joy ; and when evening came, and I appeared upon the stage, thunders of 
applause shook the house. I commenced singing, and all would be hushed 
to : death-like silence; oh! their kindness penetrated to my inmost 
soul.” 

“And all this is still the same,” said the Marquis Rolli, who was ac- | 
counted the handsomest man in Italy. 

“You think so, Marquis,” replied Marina; “alas! it rises no longer | 
from enthusiasm, but from habit.” " 

“It is true,” said Count Sposi, “that Bellina is very beautiful, and 
sings most divinely, but—” 

** You find it so, Count,” interrupted the cantatrice, with much quick- 
ness ; ‘* why then are you not at the theatre this evening, to applaud this 
divine songstress? Perhaps ’tis your pity for the fallen star which pre- 
vented you from paying your homage to the rising one, and to which I 
am indebted for the honor of your attendance this evening. Oh! I hate | 
her! TI hate her as an Italian only can hate! Oftentimes when I have 
heard the theatre filled with applause on her appearance, dark thoughts | 
have filled my brain: thoughts of blood have flashed across my burning 
imagination. I stabbed my rival in love when I was seventeen, I am 

twenty-four to-day; and Bellina is my rival in fame.” 

‘Calm yourself, Marina. Why do you call yourself fallen? You are. 
yet the Queen of Song. You have only shared the throne with another. | 

Z Count, a throne is like a heart, it cannot be divided,” 

Is your cause then so desperate, that you are abandoned by all the} 
world? Are you not surrounded by the principal of the nobility even 
ard bea when your rival is performing her most difficult task at the 

“I thank you, my Lords, you have sacrificed this evening to my whims; 
a eee the een herd at the feet of Bellina.” 
‘ , reproach us thus; are you not still the loved, che- 
rished, and the beautiful fri pnahh rs 
oliae den ert noble in Venice of his grace, the Duke of Aquavita, the 
“Fhe Duke of Aquavita loved me: he followed me because i 
mode so to do; I was queen, he therefore would be kin ae vie “al 
this love, Count Sposi. 8 i wy be oe 
’ posi. Since the triumph of Bellina, her name has 





| me, our artillery opened upon the pursuing foe. The round shot plumped 


e words with him upon | 
ice, but doubtless he is 


been upon the Duke’s lips constantly; I 
the eubject t days ao} I have not She 


| at the feet of Bellina >” 


Marina’s voice faltered, and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘* And this coronal,” replied the Count, ‘‘ which but yesterday adorned | 
the brow of the gentle Arsace——”" 

At this juncture M. Rulleman entered the apartment: he was a Ger- | 
man, anda man of sense and spirit; he had been an imhabitant of Ve- 
nice about a year: his opinions being rather liberal, and the frankness, 
nay, almost rudeness, with which they were expressed, obtained for him 
the name of the philosopher. : 

He entered at the moment the Count was speaking of the coronal. 

‘* T have seen one exactly similar among those that were bestowed upon 
Bellina, just now. ‘ 

Marina’s face was dyed with scarlet; she exclaimed, ‘‘ You have come 
from the Farnice ?” 

* Yes, madam.” 

‘Then her triumph has been complete ?”’ P 

‘* Complete !—they called for her at the fall of the curtain.” 

‘‘ That honor never was conferred upon me but once.” 

‘« The musicians of the theatre are gone to serenade her at her resi- 
denee.” 

** An honor which I never received.” Marina turned a deadly pale- 
ness. 

‘“*I only left her rooms in the theatre when I came here. 
ken the Duke of Aquavita home with her. 

The Duke, too, with her. Marina could bear no more. She fainted. 
When she recovered her senses the party left the room, with the excep- 
tion of the Abbe, who was busy composing verses upon the fainting of 
Marina. 

I did wrong in saying all the noblemen left the apartment, for no one 
observed Count Sposi retire. 

The next day, in a small saloon, elegantly furnished, two gentlemen 
and a lady, closely masked, were seated before a table, upon which were 
set covers for four persons. 

‘* Do you think she will come?” said the Duke of Aquvita to his friend, 
M. Rulleman. 

** She will come.” 

‘‘Think you we shall be able to bring about a reconciliation between 
these two ladies. 

‘© A good, severe cold, or an extinction of voice upon Bellina, would, I 
shrewdly suspect, accomplish more than the intercession of the Duke of 
Aquavita, all-powerful as he is.” 

‘Oh! that would be buying the reconciliation too dearly.” 

Bellina rewarded him with a gracious smile. Marina was now an- 
nounced. Bellina seated herself as her rival entered the room, attired in 
a domino, but with her mask in her hands. 

‘** Aquavita,” said she, interrupting the Duke, who was about. to speak, 
** is it your peeaure that Bellina and myself embrace each other? I 
consent to it, Bellina: unmask yourself. Envy is a bad counsellor, and, 
I find, only adds to your triumph.” 

‘* Marina, you say well: let us sacrifice our unjust envy ; we will re- 
sign together.” 

The repast continued gaily. At the dessert Bellina’s health was drank 
by Marina, who wished her every success. She had appeared for the 
first time in ‘“‘ Semiramide” that evening. 

** To-morrow,” said Marina, ‘‘you will appearin ‘ I/ Barbiere.’ After 
adding my applause to that of the public, I will throw a crown upon 
the stage, which will not fade like those of which the Venitians are so 
prodigal.” 

As she pronounced these words her countenance wore a strange expres- 
sion. 

** It will be a happy time for us all,” said the Duke. 
his head, but did not reply. 

The next evening the Theatre dela Farnice was crowded to excess, 
for the news of the reconciliation of the two cantatrices had spread 
throughout the city. The partisans of Marina and Bellina had filled the 
theatre—not to oppose each other as formerly, but in common admiration. 
Marina had placed herself ina box immediately over the stage, and added, 
by applause, to the success of Bellina. Among all the countenances 
which filled the theatre, that of M. Rulleman alone wore an expression 
of inquietude. 

At the fall of the curtain, there was a cry for Bellina. 
peared, ashower of crowns covered the stage. 
in the midst. 

Suddenly a sharp cry of pain arose. Bellina lay upon the stage— 
dead! Marina’s crown had struck upon the temples. It was of massive 
bronze ! 

When they questioned her previous to her execution, she said to them, 


She has ta- 


Rulleman bowed 


When she ap- 
Marina threw her crown 


as large as life, rough and ugly, at the head of hi i 
| Old Peninsular ;” and on him had devalved the ute a Eee 





‘** Did I not promise her a crown which should never fade ? I have kept 
my word.” 


SKETCH OF A BATTLE. 


Now for the fight. On the morning of the battle of Toulouse we left | 
Grenade. It was known amongst us that the battle was coming off; and 
we started in the expectation of passing the night either in the city, or 
in its immediate vicinity. We ascended towards the city by the left bank 
of the Garonne, but reached a pontoon bridge, which enabled us to cross 
to the right bank, where the main body of our troops was osted. The 
fight had commenced. We heard the firing as we advanced ; and while 
we approached the scene of action, it became gradually louder and more 
distinct. Immediately in the rear of the British lines we halted, not 
knowing the ground, and withdrew from the road into a field which was 
close at hand, in order that our numerous party might not prove an ob- 
stacle to passing troops, ammunition, or artillery. Our forces held the 
low ground, and closed in a sort of semicircle, around the heights occu- 
pied by the French. As it so happened that I was not only at the battle, 
but in it, I here beg leave to relate the circumstances which led to my find- 








| ing myself in a position where, as a civilian, I was so little wanted, and 


so much out of my ordinary sphere of duty. , 

Sancho did it all. We were sitting upon our nags, speculating upon 
the fight and seeing all that could be seen, till we began to think we knew 
something of what was going on. At this moment rode up from the rear, 
coming across the fields, an old officer of rank, a major-general well known 
at head-quarters, without aide-de-camp, orderly, or any kind of attend- | 
ant. He inquired eagerly, ‘‘ Where are the troops ’—Where are the | 
troops?” We pointed forward ; little was visible but trees. He looked | 
rather at a loss, but turned his horse’s head in the direction we had in- 
dicated. That villain Sancho, seeing another horse go on, snorted, and 
pulled at the bridle. He was tired of standing still. I, ever indulgent | 
to Sancho, followed the old general, and soon overtook him. 

‘« | believe I know the position of the troops, sir. Will you give me 
leave to show you ?” 

ms Thank you, sir, thank you,” said he; ‘I shall really be much 
obliged.” 

We rode on till we reached a British regiment, drawn upinline. With 
renewed acknowledgments he then took his leave. The air was musical | 
above our heads with whistling and humming missiles. I was now fairly | 
upon the ground, and didn’t like to go back. | 

There was a lullin the fight. The spectacle was singular. Some firing 
was kept up on both sides, but not sufficient to obscure the view of the 


| French position, which rose immediately in front, a bare range of hills, 
crowned by their redoubts. The atmosphere was bright; and though the | 


skirmishers on the declivity were discoverable only by small white jets of | 
smoke, as they fired from time to time, every movement of the enemy on 

the summit, with the sky for its background, was perfectly visible. Ino- | 
ticed a single horseman, probably an aide-de-camp bearing orders, as dis- 
tinct and diminutive as if seen through the wrong end of a telescope. | 
You might perceive the very action of his horse, that laborious up-and- | 
down gallop of the French manege, which throws away so much of the | 
animal’s strength, and sacrifices speed without securing elegance. 

F The combat, at this moment, was renewed, and our troops went to work 
inearnest. The Spanish army ascended the hill to assault the enemy’s 
redoubts. This movement, at first, had all the regularity of a review. 
But the redoubts opened their fire ; as the Spaniards moved up, the smoke 
rolled down ; and, when the wind swept it away, their broken bands were 
seen in precipitate retreat, followed by a large body of the French, who 
swarmed out from their intrenchments. Instantly, and just in front of 


into their columns, knocking up clods as high as a house ; and the enemy, 
not relishing this salutation, hastily fell back to their former position. 
Sancho now became a dreadful plague. He had been for some time get- 
ting unquiet, and, with the continual firing, he grew worse and worse. I 
believe this was his first battle, as it was mine. Not content with a lit- 


tle extra restiveness at every discharge of artillery, he had worked him- 
self into a state of chronic excitement, and, at intervals, attempted to 
bolt. It was clear I must get rid of Sancho, or see no more of the fight ; 
et deposited him in a stable, under care of a cottager, in the adjoining 
village. 

Still moving towards the left, aici base of the hill, I reached a part 


of the British position, where a num 


| wounded, and had gone to the rear. 





r of our troops were waiting to 
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storm the heights, when the flank movem : — 
° ‘ > t ent , 
tac was his weakest point, should be olldeaigeiemes ae right, 
plumped upon “ Cousin Tom,” whom I had oe . at once 


three years before, a raw subaltern, at Portsmou * There he ap 
. Od, 











ty, as he gave me to 
This service, I thoy t 
but Tom explained. The 
I or detachment, its num- 
being the senior officer present, of 


understand, of«« taking those fellows up the hill.” 
would have fallen to some officer of higher rank ; 
regiment ae; been reduced, either by losses. 
bers in the field were small, and he 
a had to ery them up.” 
** Come,” said he, ** we are goj i 
ther a may Sp pd ge dy take a look at those monsie 
ihe proposal was coolly made, so I took it coolly. “ With: art.” 
saidI. <‘ You know what is the feeling towards i ieeotenr. . . a : 
an ass of himself, he’s laughed at; and if he gets hit, they only sa . 
serves him right. If it’s of any use, I'll go with pleasure.” co 
** Use?” said Tom; ‘ the greatest use. Why, I want to ask you twe 
questions about friends in England. Bésides, you know, if I am kn k 3 
over, you can pick me up.” : wees 
“* Very well, then : and you can do the same for me.” 
‘* No, no,” said cousin Tom; ‘I don’t promise that. Got my men t 
mere. Pins I - hit, zon — take care of me. If you are hit i. 
re of yourself— , i > Meee 
~somyaen gene Fs | , that’s the signal. Come along. Away 
Rank and file—double-quick time—a capital pace for opening the che 
Tom took it easy, trotting on at a steady lene and one = = 
running fire of questions; while the row that had already commeneed 
above, prevented my returning categorical replies. << Is your father a; 
sea now ?” Bang! from one of the big guns in the French batteries right 
over our heads. ‘Got any brandy ?’ A shout froma thousand throats. 
in the rush and shock of a charge with bayonets. ‘Had breakfast ‘this 
morning *” Pop! pop! pop! a running fire of musketry. Pop! po ,! 
pop! ‘Got any cigars?” Bang! bang! the big guns at it cane 
“* When did you hear from your mother?” A new sound, less loud and 
sudden, but, from its peculiarity, distinct amidst the did; a spiteful 
whirling, whizzing, noise, ten thousand sky-rockets combined in one = p01 
though, like the sky-rocket, first loud, then less audible—quite the con. 
trary. Commencing with a faint and distant hiss, it grew louder ang 


urs above 


‘ louder, came singing on, nearer and nearer, till a shell dropped a few 


yards in front of our column! The hiss was now an angry roar, like the 
blowing off of steam. There lay the bottled demon, full in our path 
threatening instant destruction, and daring us to advance. Our column 
halted. ‘Hurrah! my lads,” cried Cousin Tom, waving his sword 
** Come along, old Five-and-three-pennies—push by it at once, before it 
spreads.” he game old Five-and-three-pennies gave a shout—rushed 
forward—got by in time; each yelping and capering as he passed the fiz- 
zing foe. Bang went the shell. For a few seconds I was stone deaf. 
Never felt such an odd sensation. Not the deafness, but the return of 
hearing. First, perfect silence in the midst of the turmoil—then the 
crack! crack! bang! bang! as if you had suddenly flung open a door 
Not a man of us was hurt. ‘Got an English paper ?” said Tom. 

“« Pve got some intelligence for you, old chap, not in this morning’s 
Times. Just look up there in front.” 

_ The view in front was striking and picturesque. Right above us, dimly 
visible through the smoke, on the verge of the platform or table-land 
which we were mounting to assault, appeared a regiment of French infan- 


try, enough of them to eat us up, advancing upon us with an irregular | 


fire, and led on by their colonel. He rode a showy horse; and, hat ir 

hand, waved them on, while his white hairs streamed in the wind, and 
his whole bearing announced the brave old soldier. ‘‘ We must form line,” 
said Tom. It was done forthwith, with steadiness, order, and rapidity. 
** Make ready—present—fire.” Crack! went all the muskets together. | 
saw the gallant old colonel, with outspread arms, tumbling from his 
horse. ‘*Charge!’ We rushed upon the foe ; but, when the smoke had 
cleared away, found no foe to fight withal. Nothing was visible, sav¢ 
their knapsacks in the distance, popping up and down in the smoke, as 
they scampered off. We still continued advancing in pursuit, and now 

were fairly in for it, half choked with dust aud sulphur. If it be asked 

how far I personally contributed to the triumphs of that glorious day, | 
beg leave to answer :—Unquestionably my arm performed prodigies of va- 
lour : of that there neither is, nor can be, the shadow of a doubt. But as 
I should have felt it extremely difficult to give adistinct account of my 
exploits if questioned on the day, why, of course you won’t expect it now 

after the lapse of six-and-thirty years. Suffice it to say, we made good! 
our footing on the platform, drove the enemy from their position, occu- 
pied it ourselves, took possession of their redoubts, and formed with the 
rest of the British forces, on the summit of the heights. The day was our 
own. But there was one unfortunate circumstance to damp our exulta- 
tion ; Cousin Tom was missing. A sergeant now informed me he was 
Blackwood’s Maga zine 





EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCE, 

Wonderful Preservation of Life.-—A story went the rounds of the 
papers some months since of a man at work on the Burlington and Rut- 
land Railroad, who had an iron bar driven through his head by a prema- 
ture explosion. The account, though well authenticated, was generally 
discredited. The last number of the American Journal of the Medical 
Science has a full and authentic history of the case from the time when 
it occurred, on the 13th September, 1848, to January of the present year 
when the patient visited Boston, and was examined by various medical 
bodies rom distinguished practitioners. We copy the leading features for 
the gratification of our readers : 

The sufferer in the case, Phineas P. Gage, a young man of twenty-five: 
shrewd and intelligent, a contractor or head workman on the Rutlane 
and Burlington Railroad, had charged with gunpowder a hole in the 
rock, and directed his assistant to fill in the sand; supposing which done. 
he dropped his tamping-iron into the hole to drive the sand home. It 
happened, however, through some inadvertence, that the sand had not 
been poured in ; and the iron striking fire upon the rock, the powder was 
inflamed, and the accident produced, by the iron being blown out like 
ramrod shot from a gun. The tamping iron was a round rod, thre: 
feet seven inches in length, and an inch and a quarter in diameter, ta- 
pering to a point at the top, and weighed thirteen and a quarter pounds 

The whole of this immense weight and length—this bar or bludgeon 
of iron—was driven through Gage’s face and brain, as he stooped over 
the hole in the act of tamping the sand. It struck him on the left cheek 
just behind and below the mouth, ascending into the brain behind the 
left eye, passing from the skull, which it shattered and raised up, ‘‘ like 
an inverted funnel,” for a distance of about two inches in every direction 


‘around the wound, flew through the air, and was picked up by the work- 


men, “‘ covered with blood and brains,” several rods behind where he 
stood. Gage, who was also more or less scorched, was prostrated, “3 
rently less by the blow of the iron than the force of the explosion. He - : 
on his back, gave a few convulsive twitches of the extremities, but i 
ina few minutes. His men placed him in an ox cart, in which he ro ; 
three quarters of a mile to his lodgings, sitting erect ; got out of the car 

himself, and with but little assistance ; walked to the piazza and after- 
wards up stairs, talking rationally to the physicians, and giving them ® 
clearer account of theaccident that his friends could ; occasionally v0 


| miting up blood, the effort of which caused hemorrhage from the wound 


with the actual loss of a considerable portion of the substance of ‘am 
brain. The left eye was dull and glassy, but was sensible to a me 
sion of light. Gage bore his sufferings with heroic fortitude, te ng = 
Williams, “ here is business enough for you,” and expresset to Dr 
low the hope that ‘* he was not much hurt.” ‘ ate te 
“The leading feature of this case,” says Professor Bigelow: hop 
improbability. A physician who holds in his hands a eS gn cae haa 
and a half long, and more than thirteen pounds in weight, will no ain 
dily believe that it has been driven with a crash through the brain tea 
man who is still able to walk off, talking with composure and equanl y 
of the hole in his head.” Professor B., who justly describes the ang ba 
one “ perhaps unparalleled in the annals of surgery,” says neh 0 Mag 
“at first wholly skeptical,” but that he was personally convince!. ah. 
Gage, as we said, visited Boston in January, and was for some time “a 
der the Professor’s observation, who had his head shaved and a cast 2 
ken, which, with the tamping-iron is now deposited in the peng 
the Massachusetts Medical College. At that time the wounds were p J 
fectly healed, the only vestiges of the accident being blindness, “ Ae 
unnatural prominence of the left eye, with paralysis of the lids—a nye 
on the cheek, another on the skull, showing the irregular ata ae 
a piece of bone “ about the sizeof the palm of the hand”—and, os ‘et 
it, an irregular and deep hollow several inches in length, beneath w - 
the pulsations of the brain were prrecniitie. “« Taking all the me - 
stances into consideration,” says Professor Bigelow,” it may be dou the 
whether the present is not the most remarkable history of injury to ove 
brain which has ever been recorded.” This is unquestionably true — 
considering the little real injury caused by the age of = a 
iron through Mr. Gage’s head, the wonder is that a pistol balivt-0 > - 
shot—or even a little needle—can do so much execution on the hea 
other people.” 
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THE EFFECT IN ENGLAND OF 
PRESIDENT TAYLOR’S DEATH, 


From the “ European Times”’ of July 27. 





The death of a great man, whatever soil calls him citizen, is a loss to the 
world ; and the grief which the Americans feel at the unlooked-for 
departure of their generous and warm-hearted President is reciprocated 
in this country, which has been recently deprived of one of those great 
lights which gladden humanity and make us proud of our species. The 
years of toil and anxiety which a public man must consume in cultivating 
the talents necessary to secure the confidence of his country, are often 

snapped asunder by an all-wise Providence at a time when his powers are 
unimpaired, when his faculties are brightest, and when he brings to the 
consideration of every question the benefit of a large and enlightened ex- 
perience. This was the case with the late Sir Robert Peel, who fell at a 
moment when, if his physical powers had sustained a slight diminution, 
his mind was perhaps more clear and vigorous than ever; for it seems a 
beautiful ordination of the Creator, that whereas the corporeal frame 
speedily arrives at maturity, the mind, 
** That god-like spring of action, 
Which carries us o’er the waters of the deep, 
As swallows skim the air,” 


is slow to decay. Length of years, a thousand instances have proved, is 
not incompatible with vast intellectual exertion. 

The late General Taylor, whose death is so generally deplored on both 
sides of the Atlantic, was thoroughly American in feeling, sympathies, 
ambition. He was one of those sturdy spirits who thrive best on a Demo- 
cratic soil. A brave soldier, jealous of the honor of his country, and 
proud of her institutions, he rose by the unaided force of his own charac- 
ter to the highest post which a citizen can receive or a people confer. Dar 
ing the Mexican war he exhibited military talents of a high order, and he 


displayed a power of endurance which is almost an invariable proof of | 
greatness. It is this mental capacity combined, when necessity calls for | 


its exercise, of enduring the severest hardships and privations, that dis- 


tinguishes the Saxon race in every part of the globe. In the Western | 


World these characteristics have been as strongly developed as in the old 


country. Perhaps a more energetic race than the Americans, taking them | 


as a nation, do not exist. Foremost in any enterprize, undaunted by diffi- 
culties, and reckless of personal suffering in pursuit of an object, they 
seem to have imbibed much of the spirit and no inconsiderable portion of 


the hardihood that marked the career of the Puritan fathers, who left | 


their native soil, two centuries back, to enjoy freedom of action and liber- 
ty of conscience in another hemisphere. 

But, notwithstanding our admiration of the many genial virtues which 
the late President unquestionably possessed, we cannot but regard that 
feature in the working of the American constitution which prevents the 
ablest men from rising to the supreme power as a serious defect. It was 
natural enough that his countrymen, elated by the successes of General 
Taylor in Mexico, should have promoted him to the Presidency. But long 
anterior to the Mexican war, the talents of Clay, and the eloquence of 
Webster, to say nothing of the high capacity of the late Mr. Calhoun, were 
familiar as household words to every citizen. Two of these distinguished 
men are living, and one is in his grave. How is it that none ef them has 
ever been honored with the suffrages of his countrymen, and that one of 
them has been twice rejected when he aspired to fill the seat of Washing- 
ton? The American Presidents, taking them as a body, are as fine an 
aggregate of human nature, untainted by selfishness and impelled by pa- 
triotism, as history presents to our gaze. But without wishing to depre- 
ciate the abilities of these eminent men, no one will be hardy enough to 
assert that any one of the triumvirate we have named would not have been 
an improvement on some of the selections which have been made during 
recent years. 

The new President, Mr. Fillmore, is unknown to fame in England. But 
the tone of the British press towards the late, and hardly less towards 
the President de facto, is liberal andevery way generous. The last named 
official possesses the character of being the advocate of a high tariff and 
the antagonist of free trade. This, if correct, is certainly not calculated 
to enhance his popularity in England, nor, in the opinion of commercial 
men on this side, well acquainted with the United States, will it contri- 
bute to his popularity at home. Where customs’ duties are exacted for 
the purposes of revenue, the necessities of a country may compel a high 
tariff ; but in the case of the United States, which produces more than 
they can consume, and who are blessed with every imaginable variety of 
clime, from the torrid to the extremity of the temperate zone, and there- 
fore fitted by nature to exchange products with all the civilized countries 
in the world, a policy of exclusion is as selfish as it is short sighted—un- 
just to the people and even cruel towards the ‘‘ interests” it endeavors to 
prop up, for it deprives those interests of that inducement to exertion on 
which the welfare of an individual, not less than the prosperity of a 
nation, must depend. This, we repeat, is the spirit in which the antece- 
dents of the new President are discussed ; but, elevated unexpectedly to 
the possession of power, which, in his wildest dreams of ambition he never 
probably anticipated, Mr. Fillmore may possibly be induced to review his 
old opinions, and to adopt his policy to his new and unlooked-for posi- 
tion. 

The new President assumes the reins at a very critical epoch in the his- 
tory of the Republic, and, upon the choice of his Cabinet, his success or 
failure will depend. The slavery question is one with which he may pos- 
sibly have to grapple. On that, as on other points, it will be necessary 
to guard against previous prejudices. The unfortunate career of Mr. Ty- 
ler is before him to warn and to deter. Another similar series of blun- 
dering, and Mr. Fillmore will be the last of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Union who has leaped into the saddle of fortune by the exit of his chief. 
But our hope and belief is, that his career will be alike creditable to him- 
self and honorable to his country. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR, 

On receiving the melancholy intimation of the death of the chief magis- 
trate of his republic, the American Minister at the Court of St. James’ 
issued the following circular :— 

‘* General Zachary Taylor, President of the United States, expired at 
Washington on the 9th instant, after a very brief illness. This intelli- 
gence is too fearfully certain to permit me to await its official announce- 
ment before inviting you to join in the national sorrow. Taught in infan- 
cy lessons of patriotism; accustomed in youth to the dangers of a frontier 
life—entering the service of his country in early manhood—distinguish- 
ing himself during a life of toil by successive victories gajned under great 
disadvantages—had General Taylor died in the army he would have left 
behind him the name of a brave soldier, cautious in council, firm in opin- 
ion, rapid in execution, of unquestioned integrity, humanity, and patriot- 
ism. A higher fame was reserved to him.’ Raised to the head of one of 
the powerful nations of the earth, he exhibited to the world, under cir- 
cumstances of rare trial, a sincerity, a prudence, and a moderation, com- 
dined with a firmness, a sense of justice, and patriotic devotion to the 
honor and true interests of his country, which won for him an unlimited 
confidence at home, and a profound respect abroad. With a consciousness 
of the purity of his motives, he sank into death, breathing the word~, ‘I 
am prepared—I have endeavored to do my duty.’ I invite the consuls and 
‘vice-consuls of the United States, and all others of my countrymen in the 
United Kingdom, to manifest their sympathy in this sad event, and share 
in the general grief it hascaused. Our country has lost, in the hour of 
her need, a great and a good man. Let us hope that, while his memory 
endures, those who have the charge of our public affairs may emulate his 
patriotism, his integrity, his justice, and his self-forgetfulness ; and that 
our countrymen generally may strive to imitate the modest self-reliance, 
the purity, and the kindness of heart which distinguished him in private 


life. Apspotr LAURENCE. 


** United States Legation, London, July 22.” 





THE LATE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A meeting of the American citizens now in London was held on Thurs- 
ay, at the American Legation, to consider what steps should be taken on 
ithe death of the President. 
r,0n the motion of Mr. Dudley Selden, of New York, his Excellency the 
American Minister took the chair ; and on the motion of Mr. Davis, Mr. 
‘Charles Levi W oodbury, of Massachusetts, was chosen secretary, 

The Hon. David Hoffman, of Maryland, the Hon. John W. Davis, of 
Indiana, United States’ Commissioner to China, Mr. George Peabody, of 
London, Col. Isaac OQ. Barnes, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Dudley Selden, 
of New Y ork,were appointed a committee to prepare and report resolutions, 
‘expressing the sense of the meeting on the event which had caused it to 
de called. They nk ae the following, which were, on the motion 
pe ae Aspinwall, United States’ Consul at London, unanimously 

The citizens of the United States of America now in London, desiring 
to testify their sense of the great loss their country has sustained in the 
death of the President, have met at the Legation of the United States, 

and do unanimously resolve as follows :-— 

“1, That General Taylor, as a soldier, 


: r was brave without being rash, 
firm without being obstinate, g 


rapid without being impetuous—sagacious, 


cautious, and prudent—and adorned these virtues with a kindness of heart 
that endeared him to all. Thatas a civilian he manifested the same quali- 
ties on a larger sphere, and gained the respect of the world for his integ- 
rity and his sense of justice. That in every capacity in which he was 
called upon to serve his country he exhibited a disinterested patriotism 


worthy of its founders ; and that, as a man, we recognise the sincerity and | 


purity of motive which prompted the dying words— I am prepared—I 
have endeavored to do my duty.’ 

**2. That we wish to manifest our respect for General Taylor personal- 
ly, as well as officially, and our sense of the great loss the country has 
experienced in his death at this juncture, and to that end we will wear 
the usual mourning for 30 days. 

‘**3. That we regard the present dispensation of Providence as an earnest 
call upon the people to a yet more enlarged devotion to the principles of 
our union throughout our now greatly extended borders; and that if ex- 
ns causes have arisen to us from the events that have so greatly widened 
our domain, we also see in them proportionate reasons for gratitude to 
God, and of thankfulness to those who achieved it, and of ultimate bene- 
fit to us and to the nations of the world, that should now demand of every 
American citizen his utmost energies to preserve our institutions and make 
us a one and happy people. 

‘*4. That we respectfully ask the American Minister at this Court to 
cause the proceedings of this meeting tobe spread upon the records of the 
Legation, and to be published in the London journals. 

‘© 5. That we sympathise deeply with the family of General Taylor in 
their affliction, and request our Minister to transmit a copy of these reso- 
tions to them.” 


A Forum of “ Punch.” 


THE ECONOMICS OF SMOKING. 
BY JOSEPH FUME. 
The man who smokes half his cigar, and puts the remainder by, knows 
nothing about smoking. 
The man who carries no cigar-case has no right to levy contributions on 
| those who do. 

Never buy acigar at a chemist’s, they are sure to remind you of their 
origin. I once knew a chemist, who also sold wine and cigars, and I am 
sure he could only have had one workshop for his three businesses, and 
| that was his laboratory. 

Mistrust the tobacco that is given in half-payment of a bill. Such 
dealers may be clever in drawing a bill, but it is rarely that their cigars 
are distinguished for being good ** drawers.” 

The man who smokes with wine is quite capable of taking sugar with 
oysters. 








PLAYING AT BALLOONS, 
This game has been not only very popular in England lately, but is 
quite the rage at present in France. We donot like the game ourselves, 
for though you begin very low, there is no knowing what it may rise to 
in the course of the evening, or where you will stop when once you have 
begun. The game is subject to too many drops to induce us to be carried 
away withit. Weare not fond of playing so high; for let your plans be 
ever so perfect, the chances are that you will be completely thrown out ; 
and, if you do win the pool, the pleasure is somewhat damped by your 
being thrown right into the middle of it. A French gentleman has been 
riding the high horse at Paris with this game, and bent on carrying every 


is, that we would not ‘‘ bet a pony,” much less a horse upon any such 
jeu, which has too many ‘‘ ups and downs” for our mundane taste. 





MARRIAGE, 
The Advertiser (a rich bachelor, whose property is quite untold, be- 
cause the amount has never been mentioned to any one) offers to marry 
the original of Soyer’s Housewife. In the event of the great orignal 
being lost, he will be happy to take the very best copy extant. She must 
prove her competency in every article of knowledge contained in that 
great store-room of female education, and must be well grounded in all 
foreign accomplishmenta, such as French Sauces, Swiss Confectionery, 
Italian Creams, as well as the various chefs-d’-euvres from Bologna, 
Neufchatel, Parmesan, Perigord, and Strasbourg. The advertiser must 
have the opportunity, before he accepts the young lady’s hand, of testing 


compete, must forward their names, ages, and addresses (marked ‘‘Croesus” 
in the corner), tothe Vestry-Clerk of St. George’s, Hanover-square, ac- 
companied by a list of the various mets which they wish to tender as 
specimens of their skill. N.B.—A Boiled Potato indispensable. 





THE NEPAULESE HUNT. 

This famous hunt stlil continues. No sooner is a sight caught of the 
Nepaulese Princes, than the whole company raise the hue and cry, and 
run in full pursuit of them. The Chiswick Fete was a grand day of this 
description. There could not have less than ten thousand persons in the 
field, including a goodly muster of the fair sex, who enjoyed the sport 
rarely. The Nepaulese Ambassador was hunted under ascorching sun, 
for full two hours, in the most determined manner. How he managed to 
keep up so long was astonishing, and we think hegvould have been run 
down at the first burst, only, from the vast extent of the gardens, when 
once he was fairly started, he could not well escape. He got in the Duke 
of Devonshire’s kitchen garden amongst the cabbages, and could not get 
out again. As it was, he kept dodging in and out, from tree to tree, run- 
ning from one tent to another, in the hopes of eluding his pursuers, buat 
all in vain; they never left him for a minute, and, wherever he went, 
there were always some hundreds close upon his heels. 

It is a question whether, for our own pleasure, we have any right to 
inflict so much pain and positive torture upon a living creature, and the 
poor persecuted Prince must have suffered tremendously. As it was, ma- 
ny ladies were severely punished, and we noticed on the ground the man- 
gled remains of two or three valuable parasols, which must have been 
literally torn to pieces in theintensity of the rush. Ultimately the poor, 
panting, Nepaulese Ambassador was caught, and carried off in a carriage, 
to be uncarted again at some future festive occasion for the amusement of 
Her Majesty's respectable subjects. We hope to give the earliest intel- 
ligence of the day appointed for the meet. 





A Fair Sporting Offer.—Sir—* I ave to arks yer parding for this here 
letter, wich I wood ave sent it direck to the Guverment if Ide ad the 
office were tosend to, but if you will be good enuff to forard it. Avin 
red in the Times that they wants a British consul in Californy, wich I 
don’t now wot it is but concludes its somebody to take care them there 
Yankees don’t go and nab the gold as the British as been and dug, wich 
will want a strong man, and one used to giv and take, and a good itter 
with both ands, and I think I mite sute, carryin on the public bisiness at 
the same time. If you want to see ow I can kepe order among a rnaffish 
set of customers jist youcomeand take a luke at my bar the nite after a 
mill, wich you'll seel am the man to goinand doit. Nomor at pre- 
sent from yours to command and no chaff ment. 
** Bensn. Caunt (X-Champion).”’ 


Making Jokes by Steam.—There is not much general resemblance be- 
tween a steam-engine and a stage-coach, and yet there is a small point of 
similarity between them in the end. As the reader will only tire his 
head in guessing that which never could be guessed, even supposing he 
was in the habit of *‘ guessing” as frequently asa thorough-bred genuine 


coach, because, at the end of the journey, it always discharges its team 
(its steam). 

It is very Curious.—‘* It’s very curious,” says a young lady whom we 
know, ‘“‘ that the tortoise, from whom we get all our tortoise-shell combs, 
has no hair !” 

A Simple Question of Color /—Whether, instead of calling the new 
singer ‘‘The Black Malibran,” it would not have been better to have 
called her ‘‘ The Black Diamond ?” 

Charity made Easy.—Lord John Russell would not accede to Mr. 


must have £12,000, because he was expected to be charitable. Mr. Punch 


who will he twice as charitable as the present Duke upon exactly half the 
grant. lJowdroll charity may be! You give a Duke a heap of money 
that he may be benevolent, and then laud him to the skies for this paid 
philanthropy ! 


gone, shows the following results :— 

The Industry of complaining, and the Industry of finding fault, and 
the Industry of making mistakes, but with very little Industry to repair 
them. 


pay, and ought to pay, but somehow will not pay. 





thing before him, ascended with a balloon on horseback. All we know | 


its lightness in making pies and puddings. Young ladies intending to ' 


Yankee, we don’t mind telling him that a steam-engine is like a stage- | 


—upon his own responsibility—offers to find any number of individuals 


Exhibition of Industry.—The Exhibition of Industry, as far as it has 


There has also been a wonderful Industry in collecting money, but 2) (jay and Cass, are alluded to with respec 
shameful lack of Industry on the part of those who have the means tO! must feel, and which send a thrill of pride into our countrymen : 





come so absurd, that it is almost wanting in good sense to treat it seri- 
/ously ; so we recommend that some great elocutionist, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
| John Cooper, or Mr. Frederick Webster, be deputed to wait upon the 
Post-Office, and try to cure it of the ridiculous “ impediment in its de- 
livery.” 








AERONAUT ASCENT ON HORSEBACK. 

Extraordinary interest has been excited in Paris by the announcement 
that M. Poiteven, an aeronaut, would ascend on Sunday on horseback 
with a balloon. Upwards of 10,000 persons paid for admission to the 
Champ de Mars to witness the ascent, and outside on the heights of Chail- 
lot, &c., upwards of 150,000 individuals werecollected. The receipts must 
have been very large. The President of the Republic was present, and 
was received with great enthusiasm. 

The balloon was 15 metres in diameter, 47 in circumference, and 20 
high, but it only weighed 150 kilogrammes. It Was a matter of consi- 
derable difficulty to fill the balloon with gas, owing to the violent wind 
which prevailed, and when it was filled, it was beaten to and fro by the 
wind so strongly that several of the spectators had to assist in holding it 

At alittle before six o’clock the horse, a handsome dapple grey, was 
brought out ;a stout cloth was placed round the body of the horse, and 
several straps, passed over the shoulders and loins, were united in rings, 
and by these rings the animal was attached by cords to the net-work of 
the balloon. A platform of basket-work, seven or eight feet above the 
horse, contained the ballast, and to this platform the wronaut had access 
by means of arope ladder. A cord passing through an opening in the 
platform enabled him to open the valve of the balloon. The eronaut was 
dressed as a jockey, and had with him several bottles of wine and some 
bread. Some confusion was caused by the crowd attempting to force 
their way into the reserved place, but they were kept off by the soldiers 

At length, at ten minutes past six, the horse was duly attached to the 
balloon, and M. Poiteven having mounted its back, the signal torise was 
given. The horse plunged alittle as it lost its footing, but when fairly 
lifted from the earth it dropped its legs, as is the case when horses are 
slung for embarkation on ship-board, The balloon rose majestically over 
the Ecoie Militaire, but at times the wind was so violent as to drive it in 
such 2 position, that it appeared on a level with the zronaut. The emo- 
tion of the spectators was very great, and one lady fainted. 

M. Poiteven displayed extraordinary sang-froid, and saluted with his 
cap and whip. After a while he was seen to leave his saddle, and ascend 
by means of the rope ladder to the platform containing the ballast, in or- 
der to throw some of it away, so as to rise higher. This done, he descen- 
ded, and again mounted the horse. There was no net-work or anything 
to protect him or the animal. M. Poiteven descended in safety, and thus 
describes his excursion :— 

‘* My precautions were more than sufficient, and I had some difficulty 
in moderating the ascending force, which in a few minutes carried me to 
: such a height as proved too great for the horse. An abundant flow of 
' blood took place from his mouth, resulting from the interrupted equili- 
brium between the internal and external pressure, by which man is less 
easily affected than are other animals. I traversed several currents of 
opposite directions, which occasioned an almost continual rotary move- 
ment of the balloon. The cold was almost insupportable ; it is true, how- 
ever, that I was very lightly clad. Far above the clouds I saw several 
rainbows, and other phenomena, caused by the decomposition of the solar 
rays. Towards seven o’clock I prepared to descend, and three-quarters 
of an hour after my grappling-hooks were vainly dragging along the sur- 
face of meadows and fields of corn, the fruit trees which came in contact 
with the hooks being dragged down or broken. Progressing in this way 
along the surface of the ground, after a journey of more than a league, 
I arrived, very much against my will, at a wood called the Bois de Vil- 
| lemain, near the forest of La Lechelle, in the canton of Brie-Comte-Ro- 
bert. During the whole of this journey, my horse, as he passed over the 
corn fields, snatched greedily at the tips of the herbage, and even when 
grazing the tops of tall oaks he thrust his nose into their foliage. At last, 
however, I was fortunate enough to put a stop to this perilous mode of 
dragging along. I caught sight of adried up pond, and on reaching the 
edge of it, and grasping vigorously a sturdy branch of an oak, I arrested 
for a short time the progress of the balloon. Assistance was soon lent 
me ; 40 hearty fellows siezed the ropes of the machine, and brought it 
within the circumference of the pond. The balloon was then emptied, 
and the only misfortune I had to deplore was some slight injury done to 
, the balloon, in its contact with the trees.” 

The Constitutionnel adds that the intrepid eronaut had not even lost 
the riding-whip with which he started on his daring trip. At Grisy, 
near the spot where he alighted, a grand ball was given, and M. Poiteven 
was introduced into the ball-room mounted on his charger. Since his 
arrival in Paris both he and his steed have been eheacaan ag vi- 
sits. Bell’s Life 








| 
! DEATH OF A GALLANT AND BRAVE OFFICER, 
It is our painful duty to chronicle the unexpected death of one of the 
‘most worthy officers of the U.S. Army, Brevet Gen. Ricuarp B. Mason 
Colonel of the 1st Regiment of Dragoons, who died at his head quarters 
| at Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, during the night of the 25th July 
His illness, we learn, was brief, but his health has not been good since 
his return from his duties in California. He was suddenly seized with 
the cholera, and although possessing a strong constitution, soon fell a vic- 
tim to its attack. He leaves a wife and two daughters to mourn his loss. 
They have the sympathies not only of those with whom he has been as- 
sociated, but of the whole community. We copy the following from the 


St. Louis ‘*‘ Republican” of the 27th ult. :— 


Gen. Mason was a native of Stafford county, Va.,and descended from 
a family eminent for their services in the war of the revolution. In 
1817, he was appointed from civil life to a Captaincy in the old Lighth 
regiment of Infantry. In 1821, on the breaking up of that regiment, he 
was transferred to the First. In 1824 and ’5, he was with the forces that 
ascended the Missouri to the mouth of the Yellow Stone. In fact, his 
whole service was spent on the Northern and Western frontiers. Upon 
his return from the above expedition, he was engaged in the erection of 
Jefferson Barracks. On the organization of the Dragoons, he was ap- 
pointed Major of the 1st regiment, and ultimately rose to the command 
of it. He served through the Black Hawk war, and subsequently was for 
several years stationed at Fort Gibson. Two years previous to the Mexi- 
can war, he was stationed in the East on the recruiting service. When 
that war broke out, he joined Gen. Kearney in California, where he was 
made Military Commander and Civil Governor. He was relieved from 
his command in 1849, and enjoyed but ashort respite from duty with his 
family, before death has claimed him as his victim. 

In all the relations of officer, citizen, husband and father, his life has 
been unexceptionable, and a beautiful illustration of the high toned char- 
acter of the officers of the American Army. In exploits of war his bio- 
graphy is not as rich as that of other men, but it was the result of the 
positions he was compelled to occupy. In bravery and military capacity 
he had no superiors, and probably few, if any, officers in the army, have 
rendered more efficient service to the government, and none have more 
uniformly received its approbation. To his brother officers, he was en- 
deared by his many manly and social qualities, and his death will long be 
regretted by those who knew him in the campand social life. 

By the following order of Gen. CLarKe, commanding this Division, the 
Funeral will take place to-day at 11 o’clock, at Jefferson Barracks, with 
the military honors due the distinguished rank of the deceased. 

Heapevartess, 6th Mr. Dor’, St. Louis, Mo.. July 26, 1850 

Orders No. 26.—It is the painful office of the General commanding, to 
announce to the Department the decease, yesterday morning, after an ill- 
nes- of a few hours, of Bvt. Brig. General Richard B. Mason, Colonel of 
the Ist Regiment of Dragoons, at his headquarters at Jefferson Bar- 
racks. 
| Inthe deceased, the service has lost a valuable officer, who, unhappily, 
: has been called away in the maturity of his usefulness ; but it is to his 
family, and many friends, who prized him for his kindness of heart, and 
| for his strict justice and integrity of purpose, that his loss will be irre- 
parable. 


Hume’s amendment of £8000 a-year to the Duke of Cambridge—the Duke | The remains of the deceased will be interred, with appropriate milita- 


i ry honors, at 11 o’clock, A. M., to-morrow at Jefferson Barracks. 


der of Bvt. Brig. General CLARKE. 
| a ? D. C. Buewu, Ass’t Adj’t. General 





COMPLIMENT TO OUR COUNTRY. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STATESMEN. 

Jobn Bright, the wellknown free trader and reformer, and the colleague 
of Richard Cobden, recently made a speech in Manchester, England, 
in which he ridiculed the favorite doctrine of ‘* hereditary Statesmen,” 
in a vein that no one could misunderstand. Our self-made men—our 
Franklin and the American Senate, signalized by such mindsas Webster, 
t and love which all nations 


We will take another case to show that, after all, these hereditary states- 





The Folly of a Night.—This Sunday-letter-stoppage business has be-' men have no great reason to plume themselves. We will go to another 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 











country. In the year 1775 England had very extensive colonies on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Ten years afterwards these were colonies no 
longer, but stood forth before the world as an independent and a grow- 
ing Republic. Now, I would like to know where America got her states- 
men from. It is quite clear that up to 1775 people in this country—l 
mean Lord North and the statesmen of that day—never supposed for a 
moment that there were any statesmen in the colonies of America ; but 
yet, somehow or other, they found statesmen. There was 4 man named 
George Washington. (Loud cheers.) Now George Washington was a 
sort of neighbor of ours, because his family emigrated from Cheshire. 
In his own country he would not have been a statesman, that Is very cer- 
tain. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) But if you will go down through 
the whole list of American Presidents, from Gen. Washington, their first, 
to Zachary Taylor, their present President, I should like to ask whether, 
if you take the whole of them, they do not equal in character, in sagaci- 
ty, in patriotism, and in having acquired and deserved an ending fame, 
as that of any prime minister we have had, from Lord N orth to Lord 
John Russel. (‘* Hear, hear,” and cheers.) Well, in this country, it is 
thought necessary to have very distinguished men—men of great and 
high birth—adequately to represent the British nation at foreign courts 
—with about £10,000 a year. (Cheers and laughter.) 
The Americans had an ambassador once, named Franklin—and he is a 


man that will be thought of long, even aftera great many English am- | 


bassadors have been forgotten. 


Lately, in this country, we had Mr. | 


Bancroft, ambassador from the United States—a man who has written” 
one of the most, perhaps the most admirable history of his own country 


—a man qualified in every respect to represent the true worth and digni- 
ty of the Republic to which he belongs. 


| 


if you trace all the American ambassadors from Franklin to Bancroft, | 
they are not fit to stand side by side in the page of history with the aris- | 


tocratic ambassadors which this country has sent out to foreign courts ° 
(Cheers.) But now we will go to the American Senate. 
low on this side of the water to go into detail on this matter. 
considered quite discreet, seeing that we live under our glorious 
tion. (Hear.) 


nstitu- 


It is considered | 
t is not! 


Now the American Senate answers, in some respects, but in a very slight | 


de- gree indeed, to our House of Lords; that is, it is what is called the ‘‘up- 
per house ’;” it is a representative assembly, and it consists of two mem- 
bers from every State in the Union. It consists now, I believe, of sixty 
members. Bear in mind it is an elective assembly. It dare oppose the 
will of the House of Representatives; it exerts as great an influence 
over public opinion in America as the House, and perhaps a greater in- 
fluence. There can be no doubt that the existence of that Senate has 
been one of the main causes of the consolidation of the great American 
confederation, and of the very wise and just policy which, on the 
whole, that confederation has observed. Look at their House of Repre- 
sentatives. Bills in that house are not passed by one-fourth of its mem- 
bers ; they do not come down in their white waistcoats at half pasi 11 


o’clock, and vote they know not how, so that they follow the particular | 


man whom they suppose to be the leader of their party. There is an in- 
finitely better attendance in the American House of Representatives than 
there is in the House of Commons in this country, and an infinitely better 
and more real attention to the interests and to the wants of the constitu- 
encies. 

Now, look; this republic has existed seventy years—people said it 
would not exist seventy months. It has had, in all that time, about 
four years of war. It has no national debt. (Hear, hear.) There is just 
now some four or five millions of existing deficiency, means of paying off 
which are about to be provided. They de not ineur a debt without tak- 
ing steps to pay it offagain. But from 1792 to 1815, a period of not more 
than 23 years, under your glorious constitution, with your hereditary 
House of Lords, with the Commons representing the lords and not the 
gone (cheers) we have added to our national debt more than 580 mil- 
ion pounds sterling. (Shame,shame.) In America they have few taxes 
compared with what we have ; they have not the interest of that enor- 
mous debt to pay ; and they have notan enormous standing army and a 
fleet to scour every sea, and to bully and insult onevery coast. (Cheers.) 
They have an army no greater than we pay for in Canada at this moment 
and therefore they are free from theinterest of that debt, and free from, 
the vast amount of 17 or 18 millions, which we pay annually for our peace 
armaments. And bear in mind, that although in America 8 or 10,000,000 

rannum are not entrusted to a favored sect for the purpose of instrut- 
ing the people in morality and religion, there is no evidence to show that 
the people of the United States of America are not at least as moral and 
religious, and much better educated, than the people of this country are. 
(Cheers.) And they have less pauperism and less crime than we have: 
and they have less of that which is a standing disgrace to the constitu- 
tion of England—they have less of insurrection. 





HUNTING ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
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From “Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the far interior of South Africa.” 


ENCOUNTER WITH A LIONESS, 

Suddenly I observed a number of vultures seated on the plain about a 
quarter of a mile ahead of us, and close beside them stood a huge lioness, 
consuming a blesblok which she had killed. She was assisted in her re- 
past by about a dozen jackals, which were feasting along with her in the 
most friendly and confidential manner. Directing my followers’ atten- 
tion to the spot, 1 remarked, “<I see the lion;” to which they replied, 
‘Whar? whar? Yah! Almagtig! dat is he;” and instantly reining in 
their steeds and wheeling about, they pressed their heels to their horses’ 
sides, and were preparing to betake themselves to flight. I asked them 
what they were going to do. To which they answered, ‘“‘ We have not 
yet placed caps on our rifles.” This was true; but while this short con- 
versation was passing, the lioness had observed us. Kaising her full, 
round face, she overhauled us for a few seconds, and then set offata 
smart canter toward a range of mountains some miles to the northward ; 
the whole troop of jackals also started off in another direction ; there 
was, therefore, no time to think of caps. The first move was to bring 
her to bay, and not a second was to be lost. Spurring my good and live- 
ly steed, and shouting to my men to follow, I tiew across the plain, and, 
being fortunately mounted on Colesberg, the flower of my stud, I gained 
upon her at every stride. This was tome a joyful moment, and | at 
once made up my mind that she or I must die. 

The lioness having had a long start of me, we went over a considera- 
ble extent of ground before I came up with her. She was a large, full- 
grown beast, and the bare and level nature of the plain added to her im- 
posing appearance. Finding that I gained upon her, she reduced her 
pace from a canter to a trot, carrying her tail stuck out behind her, and 
slewed a little to one side. I shouted loudly to her to halt, asI wished to 
speak with her, upon which she suddenly pulled up, and sat on her haun- 
ches like a dog, with her back toward me, not even deigning to look 


round. She then appeared to say to herself, «‘ Does this fellow know | 


who is he after?’ Having thus sat for half a minute, as if involved in 
thought, she sprang to her feet, and, facing about, stood looking at me 
for a few seconds, moving her tail slowly from side to side, showing her 
teeth, and growling fiercely. She next madea short run forward, ma- 
king a loud, eae noise like thunder. This she did to intimidate me; 
but, finding that I did not flinch an inch, nor seem to heed her hostile 
demonstrations, she quietly stretched out her massive arms, and lay 
down on the grass. My Hottentots now coming up, we all three dis- 
mounted, and, drawing our rifles from their holsters, we looked to see if 
the powder was up in the nipples, and put on our caps. While this was 
doing the lioness sat up, and showed evident symptoms of uneasiness 
She looked first at us, and then behind her, as if to see if the coast were 
clear; after which she made a short run toward us, uttering her deep- 
drawn murderous growls. Having secured the three horses to one 
another by their reins, we led them on, as if we intended to pass her, in 
the hope of obtaining a broadside. But this she carefully avoided to ex- 
pose, presenting only her full front. I had given Stofulus my Moore 
rifle, with orders to shoot her if she should spring upon me, but on no 
account to fire before me. Kleinboy was to stand ready to hand me my 
Purdey rifle, in case the two-grooved Dixon should not prove sufficient. 
My men as yet had been steady, but they were in a precious stew, their 
faces having assumed aghastly paleness, and I had a painful feeling that 
I could place no reliance on them. 

Now, then, for it, neck or nothing ' She is within sixty yards of us, 
and she keeps advancing. Weturned the horses’ tailsto her. I knelt on 
_ side, and, taking a steady aim at her breast, let fly. The ball cracked 

ree on her tawny hide, and crippled her in the shoulder, upon which 
she charged with an appalling roar, and in the twinkling of an eye she 
a the midst of us. Atthis moment Stofulus’s rifle exploded in hm 
ws es Klein °y, whomI had ordered to stand ready by me, danced 
pret 4 A — ina le of wind. The lioness sprang upon Colesberg, 
edie. te y iacerated his ribs and haunches with her horrid teeth and 
ead pie wound was on his haunch, which exhibited a sickening, 
i * » More than twelve inches long, almost laying bare the very 
ne. + was very cool and steady, and did not fee} in the least degree 


nervous, having fortunate} t confide i ing : 
must confess, when the whole affair we ede: T own shooting ; but I 


| fancy them to be the bravest of the brave. 
Well, I want to know whether, | 


me on whom I could rely. 

When the lioness sprang on Colesberg, I stood out from the horses, 
ready with my second barrel for the first chance she should give me of a 
clear shot. This she quickly did; for, seemingly satisfied with the re- 
venge she had now taken, she quitted Colesberg, and, slewing her tail to 
one side, trotted sulkily past within a few paces of me, taking one step to 
the left. I pitched my rifle to my shoulder, and in another second the 
lioness was stretched on the plain a lifeless corpse. In the struggles of 
death she half turned on her back, and stretched her neck and fore arms 
convulsively, when she fell back to her former position ; her mighty arms 
hung powerless by her side, her lower jaw fell, blood streamed from her 
mouth, and shejexpired. At the moment I fired my second shot, Stofulus, 
who hardly knew whether he wag alive or dead, allowed the three horses 
to escape. These galloped frantically across the plain, on which he and 
Kleinboy instantly started after them, leaving me standing alone and un- 
armed within a few paces of the lioness, which they, from their anxiety 
to be out of the way, evidently considered quite capable of doing further 
mischief. : 

Such is ever the case with these worthies, and with nearly all the na- 
tives of South Africa. No reliance can be placed on them. They will 
to a certainty forsake their master in the most dastardly manner in the 
hour of peril, and leave him in the lurch. A stranger, however, hear- 
ing these fellows recounting their own gallant adventures, when sitting 
in the evening along with their comrades round a blazing fire, or under 
the influence of their adored “‘Cape smoke” or native brandy, might 
Having skinned the lioness 
and cut off her head, we placed her trophies upon Beauty and held for 
camp. Before we had proceeded a hundred yards from the carcass, up- 
wards of sixty vultures, whom the lioness had often fed, were feasting on 
her remains. 





A GIRAFFE CHASE, 

This day was to me rather a memorable one, as the first- on which I 
saw and slew the lofty, graceful-looking giraffe or cameleopard, with 
which, during many years of my life, I had longed to form an acquaint- 
ance. These gigantic and exquisitely beautiful animals, which are admi- 
rably formed by nature to adorn the fair forests that cloth the boundless 


| plains of the interior, are widely distributed throughout the interior of 


Southern Africa, but are nowhere to be met with in great numbers. In 
countries unmolested by the intrusive foot of man, the giraffe is found 


| generally in herds varying from twelve to sixteen; but I have not unfre- 


quently met with herds containing thirty individuals, and on one occasion 
1 counted forty together ; this, however, was owing to chance, and about 
sixteen may be reckoned as the average number of a herd. These herds 
are composed of giraffes of various sizes, from the young giraffe of nine 
or ten feet in height, to the dark, chesnut-colored old bull of the herd, 


| whose exalted head towers above his companions, generally attaining toa 








it that it was a very. the Southern Ocean. 


height of upward of eighteen feet. The females are of lower stature, and 
more delicately formed than the males, their height averaging from six- 
teen to seventeen feet. Some writers have discovered ugliness and a want 
of grace in the giraffe, but I consider that he is one of the most strikingly 
beautiful animals in the creation ; and when a herd of them is seen scat- 
tered through a grove of the picturesque parasol-topped acacias which 
adorn their native plains, and on whose uppermost shoots they are enabled 
to browse by the colossal height with which nature has so admirably en- 
dowed them, he must, indeed, be slow of conception who fails to discover 
both grace and dignity in all their movements. There can be no doubt 
that every animal is seen to the greatest advantage in the haunts which 
nature destined him to adorn; and among the various living creatures 
which beautify this fair creation, I have often traced a remarkable resem- 
blance between the animal and the general appearance of the locality in 
which it is found. This I first remarked at an early period of my life, 
when entomology occupied a part of my attention. No person following 
this interesting pursuit can fail to observe the extraordinary likeness 
which insects bear to the various abodes in which they are met with. 
Thus, among the long green grass we find a variety of long green insects, 
whose legs and antenne so resemble the shoots emanating from the stalks 
of the grass, that it requires a practiced eye to distinguish them. Through- 
out sandy districts varieties of insects are met with of a color similar to 
the sand which they inhabit. Among the green leaves of the various 
trees of the forest innumerable leaf-colored insects are to be found ; while, 
closely adhering to the rough gray bark of these forest-trees, we observe 
beautifully-colored, gray-looking moths of various patterns, yet alto- 
gether so resembling the bark as to be invisible to the passing observer. 
In like manner among quadrupeds I have traced a corresponding analogy, 
for, even in the case of the stupendous elephant, the ashy color of his hide 
so corresponds with the general appearance of the gray thorny jungles 
which he frequents throughout the day, that a person unaccustomed to 
hunting elephants, standing on a commanding situation, might look down 
upon a herd and fail to detect their presence. And further, in the case 
of the giraffe, which is invariably met with among venerable forests, 
where innumerable blasted and weather-beaten trunks and stems occur, 
I have repeatedly been in doubt as to the presence of a troop of them un- 
til | had recourse to my spy-glass; and on referring the case to my savage 
attendants, I have known even their optics to fail, at one time mistaking 
these dilapidated trunks for cameleopards, and again confounding real 
cameleopards with these aged veterans of the forest. 

Although we had now been travelling many days through the country 
of the giraffe, and had marched through forests in which their spoor was 
abundant, our eyes had not yet been gifted with a sight of ‘* Tootla” him- 
self; it was therefore with indescribable pleasure that, on the evening of 
the 11th, I beheld a troop of these interesting animals. 

Our breakfast being finished, [ resumed my journey through an endless 
gray forest of cameeldorn and other trees, the country slightly undulat- 
ing, and grass abundant. A little before the sun went down, my driver 
remarked to me, ‘‘ I was just going to say, sir, that that old tree was a 
cameleopard.” On looking where he pointed, I saw that the old tree was 
indeed a cameleopard, and, on casting my eyes a little to the right, I be- 
held a troop of them standing looking at us, their heads actually tower- 
ing above the trees of the forest. It was imprudent to commence a chase 
at such a late hour, especially in a country of so level a character, where 
the chances were against my being able to regain my wagons that night. 
I, however, resolved to chance everything ; and directing my men to catch 
and saddle Colesberg, I proceeded in haste to buckle on my shooting-belt 
and spurs, and in two minutes I wasin the saddle. The giraffes stood 
looking at the wagons until I was within sixty yards of them, when, gal- 
loping round a thick bushy tree, under cover of which I had ridden, I 
suddenly beheld a sight the most astounding that a sportsman’s eye can en- 
counter. Before me stood a troop of ten colossal giraffes, the majority of 
which were from seventeen to eighteen feet high. On beholding me, they 
at once made off, twisting their long tails over their backs, making a loud 
switching noise with them, and cantered along at an easy pace, which, 
however, obliged Colesberg to put his best foot foremost to keep up with 
them. 

The sensations which I felt on this occasion were different from any- 
thing that I had before experienced during a long sporting career. My 
senses were so absorbed by the wondrous and beautiful sight before me 


_ that I rode along like one entranced, and felt inclined to disbelieve that I 


was hunting living things of this world. The ground was firm and favor- 
able for riding. At every stride I gained upon the giraffes, and after a 
short burst at a swinging gallop, I was in the middle of them, and turned 
the finest cow out of the herd. On finding herself driven from her com- 
rades, and hotly pursued, she increased her pace, and cantered along with 
tremendous strides, clearing an amazing extent of ground at every bound ; 
while her neck and breast, coming in contact with the dead old branches 
of the trees, were continually strewing them in my path. Ina few mi- 
nutes I was riding within five yards of her stern, and, firing at the gal- 
lop, I sent a bullet into her back. Increasing my pace, I next rode along- 
side, and, placing the muzzle of my rifle within a few feet of her, I fired 
my second shot behind the shoulder; the ball, however, seemed to have 
little effect. I then placed myself directly in front, when she came to a 
walk. Dismounting, I hastily loaded both barrels, putting in double 
charges of powder. Before this was a¢complished she was off at a can- 
ter. Ina short time I brought her to a stand in the dry bed of a water- 
course, where I fired at fifteen yards, aiming where I thought the heart 
lay, upon which she again made off. Having loaded, I followed, and had 
very nearly lost her ; she had turned: abruptly to the left, and was far 
out of sight among the trees. Once more I brought her toa stand, and 
dismounted from my horse. There we stood together alone in the wild 
wood. I gazed in wonder at her extreme beauty, while her soft dark eye, 
with its silky fringe, looked down imploringly at me, and I really felt a 
pang of sorrow in this moment of triumph for the blood I was shedding 
Pointing my rifle toward the skies, I sent a bullet through her neck. On 
receiving it, she reared high on her hind legs, and fell backward with a 
heavy crash, making the earth shake around her. A thick stream of 
dark blood spouted out from the wound, her colossal limbs quivered for a 
moment, and she expired. 





. ELEPHANT SHOOTING. 
It was a glorious day, with a cloudy sky, and the wind blew fresh off 
Having ridden some miles in a northerly direction, 
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road and gravelly bed of a periodical river, in which w.,,. 
abundance of holes excavated by the dlephints, containing sedi - 
ter. Having passed the river, we entered an extensive grove of sister. 
—_ cameel-dorn trees, clad in young foliage of the most delicious green 
: gaining a gentle eminence about a mile beyond this grove, [ looked 
orth upon an extensive hollow, where I beheld, for the first time ; 
many days, a fine old cock ostrich, which quickly observed us, and dashed 
away to our left. | had ceased to devote my attention to the ostrich mo 
was straining my eyes in an opposite direction, when Kleinboy called out 
to me, ‘* Dar loup de ould carle ;” and turning my eyes to the retreating 
ostrich, I beheld two first-rate old bull elephants, charging along att hes 
utmost speed Within a hundred yards of it. They seemed at first to be a 
great alarm, but quickly discovering what it was that had caused their 
confusion, they at once reduced their pace to aslow and stately walk 
This was a fine look-out; the country appeared to be favorable for an a: 
tack, and I was followed by Wolf and Bonteberg, both tried and service. 


en dogs with elephants. Owing to the pace at which I had poy 
riding, both dogs and horses were out of breath, so I resolved not to at 
tack the elephants immedi ays 


: ately, but to follow slowly, holding tho ;. 
view. J 7 y» holding them j, 


The elephants were proceeding right up the wind, and the distancs 
tween us was about five hundred yards. [ advanced quietly toward thom 
and had proceeded about half way, when, casting my eyes to my right. | 
beheld a whole herd of tearing bull elephants standing thick toget\oy |.) 
a wooded eminence within three hundred yards of me. These eleniyans 
were almost to leeward. Now, the correct thing to do was to slay +), 
best in each troop, which I accomplished in the following manner: [ >. ¢, 
the large herd my wind, upon which they instantly tossed their trip), 
aloft, ‘“* a moment snuffed the tainted gale,” and, wheeling about, charge 
right down wind, crashing through the jungle in dire alarm. My 05:00: 
now was to endeavor to select the finest bull, and hunt him to a distsne, 
from the other troop, before I should commence to play upon his }; rt 
Stirring my steed, | galloped forward. Right in my path stood two hi 
noceroses of the white variety, and to these the dogs instantly gay; 
chase. I followed in the wake of the retreating elephants, tracing toi, 
=— by the red dust which they raised, .and left in clouds hehiy,. 

1em. 

Presently emerging into an open glade, I came full insight of the mieht, 
game: it was a truly glorious sight; there were nine or ten of them 
which were, with one exception, full-grown, first-rate bulls, and al! 
them carried very long, heavy, and pefect tusks. Their first panic Ratan 
over, they had reduced their pace to a free, majestic walk, and they £)). 
lowed one leader in a long line, exhibiting an appearance so grand and 
striking, that any description, however brilliant, must fail to convey t 
the mind of the reader an adequate idea of the reality. Increasing my 
pace, I shot alongside, at the same time riding well out from the eleplauts 
the better to obtain an inspection of their tusks. It was a difficult mat- 
ter to decide which of them I should select, for every elephant seemed 
better than his neighbor ; but, on account of the extraordinary size and 
beauty of his tusks, I eventually pitched upon a patriarchal bull, whica 
as is usual with the heaviest, brought upthe rear. I presently separated 
him from his comrades, and endeavored to drive him in a northerly direc- 
tion. There is a peculiar art in driving an elephant in the particular 
course which you may fancy, and, simple as it may seem, it nevertheles: 
requires the hunter to have a tolerable idea of what he is about. It is 
widely different from driving in an eland, which also requires judiciou: 
riding: if you approach too near your elephant, or shout to him, a furiou: 
charge will certainly ensue, while, on the other hand, if you give him to 
wide a berth, the chances are that you lose him in the jungle, which, not. 
withstanding his size, is a very simple matter, and, if once lost sight of 
it is more than an even bet that the hunter will never again obtain ; 
glimpse of him. The ground being favorable, Kleinboy called to me t 
commence firing, remarking, very prudently, that he was probably mak 
ing for some jungle of wait-a-bits, where we might eventually lose him 
I continued, however, to reserve my fire until I had hunted him to what 
considered to be a safe distance from the two old fellows which we had a 
first discovered 

At length closing with him, I dared him to charge, which he instantly 
did in fine style, and as he pulled up in his career [ yelled to him a not 
of bold defiance, and cantering alongside, again defied him to the combat 
It was thus the fight began, and the ground being still favorable, I opene 
a sharp fire upon him, and in about a quarter of an hour twelve of my 
bullets were lodged in his fore-quarters. He now evinced strong symp 
toms of approaching dissolution, and stood catching up the dust with th: 
point of his trunk, and throwing it in clouds above and around him. A' 
such a moment it is extremely dangerous to approach an elephant on foot 
for I have remarked that, although nearly dead, he can muster strength 
to make a charge with great impetuosity. Being anxious to finish him, 
dismounted from my steed, and availing myself of the cover of a giganti 
nwana-tree, whose diameter was not less than ten feet, [ ran up within 
twenty yards, and gave it him sharp right and left behind the shoulder 
These two shots wound up the proceeding; on receiving them, he backe: 
stern foremost into the cover, and then walked slowly away. [ had load 
ed my rifie, and was putting on the caps, when I heard him fall over heav: 
ly; but, alas! the sound was accompanied by a sharp crack, which I toc 
well knew denoted the destruction of one of his lovely tusks; and, op 
running forward, I found him lying dead, with the tusk, which lay under 
snapped through the middle. 

I did not tarry long for an inspection of the elephant, but mounting my 
horse, at once set off to follow on the spoor of the two old fellows which 
the ostrich had alarmed. Fortunately, I fell in with a party of natives, 
who were on their way to the wagons with the impedimenta, and, assistet 
by these, I had sanguine hopes of shortly overtaking the noble quarry 
We had not gone far when two wild boars, with enormous tusks, stoo' 
within thirty yards of me: but this was no time to fire : and a little alter 
a pair of white rhinoceroses stood directly in our path. Casting my eyes 
to the right, I beheld within a quarter of a mile of me a herd of eight o 
ten cow elephants, with calves, peacefully browsing on a sparely-woode 
knoll. The spoor we followed led due south, and the wind was as fair 4: 
it could blow. We passed between the twin-looking, abrupt, pyramida! 
hills, composed of huge disjointed blocks of granite, which lay piled above 
each other in grand confusion. To the summit of one of these I ascended 
with a native, but the forest in advance was so impenetrable that we cou! 
see nothing of the game we sought. Descending from the hillock, we ee 
sumed the spoor, and were enabled to follow at a rapid pace, the native 
who led the spooring-party being the best tracker in Bamangwato. had 
presently very great satisfaction to perceive that the elephants ha - 
been alarmed, their course being strewed with branches which they ha 
chewed as they slowly fed along. The trackers now became extremel} 
excited, and strained their eyes on every side in the momentary expects 
tion of beholding the elephants. A ee 

At length we emerged into an open glade, and, clearing 2 grove © 
thorny mimosas, we came fullin sight of one of them. Cautiously jis “d 
vancing, and looking to my right, I next discovered his comrade, stan Ing 
ina thicket of low wait-a-bits, within a hundred and fifty yards of m 
they were both first rate old bulls, with enormous tusks of great — 
I dismounted, and warily approached the second elephant for a = ik 
spection of his tusks. As I drew near he slightly turned his hea , while 
then perceived that his farther one was damaged toward the mag eae 
at the same instant his comrade, raising his head clear of the or A 
which ke browsed, displayed to my delighted eyes a pair of the most deat 
tiful and perfect tusks I had ever seen. . 5 when within 

Regaining my horse, I advanced toward this elephant, ané Wie" ak his 
forty yards of him, he walked slowly on before me in an open spate, 

yy . : . his view. In 

huge ears gently flapping, and entirely concealing me from " staan aati 
clining to the left I slightly increased my pace, and walked ~- sare 
in sixty yards, upon which he observed me for the first time ; aan with 
bly mistaking ‘‘ Sunday” for a hartebeest, he continued his co 3 had re- 
his eye upon me, but showed no symptoms of alarm. envi which 
quested me to endeavor, if possible, to hunt him toward the w ne Smee 
lay in a northerly direction, and this I resolved to do. ae Seeded 
a little I gave him my wind, when he was instantly alarmed, any ed 
: A . : Thus he stoo 
into the bushes, holding his head high and right to me. ae to his 
motionless as a statue, under the impression, probably, that, i 7 
Lilliputian dimensions, I had failed to observe him, and pearnd i. ha 
would pass on without detecting him. I rode slowly on, and descr fred 
semicircle to obtain a shot at his shoulder, and halting my a nd si- 
from the saddle; he got it in the shoulder-blade, and, as slow Y nish- 
lently I continued my course he still stood gazing at me in utter as ther 
ment. Bill and Flam were now slipped by the natives, and in > ore 
moment they were barking around him. I shouted loudly to se e 
the dogs and perplex the elephant, who seemed puzzled to _—,. te 
think of us, and, shrilly trumpeting, charged headlong after ~ te 
Retreating, he backed into the thicket, then charged once —, ” 
clean away, holding the course I wanted. When I tried to fire, oe >. 
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ing : . d hich were both indiffere? 
fine shots behind the shoulder; then the dogs, w ‘fic charge, the 
ones, ran barking at him. The consequence was 4 terri ; * right 
dogs at once making for their master, and bringing the elephan 

oB* j i ‘saddle, but ran for my life. The 
upon me. I had no time to gain my saddle, ed by the trumpeting, 
dogs, fortunately, took after ‘‘ Sunday,” who, alarmed by 
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dashed franticall away, though in the heat of the affray I could not help 
anaes to pve he horse, po and elephant, all charging along in a di- 
ine. 
—_ dogs having missed their master held away for Kleinboy, who had 
long disappeared, | knew not whither. “ Sunday” stood still, and com- 
menced to graze, while the elephant, slowly passing within a few yards 
of him, assumed a position under a tree beside him. Kleinboy presently 
making his appearance I called to him to ride in, and bring me my steed ; 
put he refused, and asked me if I wished him to go headlong to destruc- 
tion. ‘‘ Sunday” having fed slowly away from the elephant I went up, 
and he allowed me to re-capture him, I now plainly saw that the ele- 
hant was dying, but I continued firing to hasten his demise. Toward 
the end he took up a position in a dense thorny thicket, where for a long 
time he remained. Approaching within twelve paces I fired my two last 
shots, aiming at his left side, close behind the shoulder. On receiving 
these he backed slowly through the thicket, and clearing it, walked gently 
forward about twenty yards, when he suddenly came ov with tremen- 
jous violence right on his broadside. Tomy intense mortification, the 
heavy fall was accompanied by a loud, sharp crack, and on going up | 
found one of his matchless tusks broken short off by the lip. This was a 
lorious day’s sport: I had bagged, in one afternoon, probably the two 
fnest bull elephants in Bamangwato, and, had it not been for the de- 
atruction of their noble trophies, which were the two finest pair of tusks 
I had obtained that season, my triumph on the occasion had been great 
and unalloyed. 











ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE, 

As I was examining the spoor of the game by the fountain, I suddenly 
detected an enormous old rock-snake stealing in beneath a mass of rock 
beside me. He was truly an enormous snake, and, having never before 
dealt with this species of game,I did not exactly know how to set about 
capturing him. Being very anxious to preserve his skin entire, and not 
wishing to have recourse to my rifle, I cut a stout and tough stick about 
eight feet long, and having lightened myself of my shooting-belt, I com- 
menced the attack. Seizing him by the tail, I tried to get him out of his 
place of refuge ; but I hauled in vain; he only drew his large folds firmer 
together : I could not move him. At Jength I got a rheim round one of 
his folds, about the middle. of his body, and Kleinboy and I commenced 
hauling away in good earnest. 

The snake, finding the ground too hot for him, relaxed his coils, and 
suddenly bringing round his head to the front, he sprang out at us like 
an arrow, with his immense and hideous mouth opened to its largest di- 
mensions, and before I could get out of his way he was clean out of his 
hole, and made a second spring, throwing himself forward about eight or 
ten feet, and snapping his horrid fangs within a foot of my naked legs. 
I sprang out of his way, and getting hold of the green bough [ had cut, 
returned to the charge. The snake now glided along at top speed : he 
knew the ground well, and was making for a mass of broken rocks, where 
he would have been beyond my reach, but before he could gain this place 
of refuge, I caught him two or three tremendous whacks on the head. 
He, however, held on, and gained a pool of muddy water, which he was 
rapidly crossing, when I again belabored him, and at length reduced his 
pace toastand. Wethen hanged him by the neck to a bough of a tree, 
and in about fifteen minutes he seemed dead; but he again became very 
troublesome during the operation of skinning, twisting his body in all 
manner of ways. This serpent measured fourteen feet. 





LANDING AN HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

There were four of them, three cows and an old bull; they stood in the 
middle of the river, and, though alarmed, did not appear aware of the ex- 
tent of the impending danger. I took the sea-cow next me, and with my 
first ball I gave her a mortal wound, knocking loose a great plate on the 
top of her skull. She at once commenced plunging round and round, and 
then occasionally remaining still, sitting for a few minutes on the same 
spot. On hearing the report of my rifle two of the others took up stream, 
and the fourth dashed down the river; they trotted along like oxen, at a 
smart pace as long as the water was shallow. I was now ina state of 
great anxiety about my wounded sea-cow, for I feared that she would get 
down into deep water, and be lost like the last one; her struggles were 
still carrying her down stream, and the water was becoming deeper. To 
settle the matter I accordingly fired a second shot from the bank, which, 
entering the roof of her skull, passed out through her eye; she then kept 
continually splashing round and round in a circle in the middle of the 
river. I had great fears of the crocodiles, and I did not know that the 
sea-cow might not attack me. My anxiety to secure her, however, over- 
came all hesitation ; so, divesting myself of my leathers, and armed with 
a sharp knife, I dashed into the water, which at first took me up to my 
arm-pits, but in the middle was shallower. As I approached Behemoth 
her eye looked very wicked. I halted for a moment, ready to dive under 
the water if she attacked me, but she was stunned, and did not know what 
she was doing ; so, running in upon her, and seizing her short tail, I at- 
tempted to incline her course toland. It was extraordinary what enor- 
mous strength she still had in the water. I could not guide her in the 
slightest, and she continued to splash, and plunge, and blow, and make 
her circular course, carrying me along with her as if I was a fly on her 
tail. Finding her tail gave me but a poor hold, as the only means of se- 


curing my prey, I took out my knife, and cutting two deep parallel in- 
cisions through the skin on her rump, and lifting this skin from the flesh, 


30 that I could get in my two hands, I made use of this as a handle, and 
after some desperate hard work, sometimes pushing and sometimes pul- 
ling, the sea-cow continued her cireular course all the time, and I holding 
on at her rump like grim Death, eventually I succeeded in bringing this 
gigantic and most powerful animal to the bank. Here the Bushman 
quickly brought me a stout buffalo-rheim from my horse’s neck, which I 
passed through the opening in the thick skin, and moored Behemoth to a 
tree. I then took my rifle, and sent a ball through the centre of her 
head, and she was numbered with the dead. 





Requisites for the Lion-Hunter. ‘‘1 may remark that lion-hunting, 
under any circumstances, is decidedly a dangerous pursuit. It may, ne- 
vertheless, be followed, to a certain extent, with comparative safety by 
those who have, naturally, a turn for that sort of thing. A recklessness 
of death, perfect coolness and self-possession, an acquaintance with the 
disposition and manners of lions, and a tolerable knowledge of the use of 
the rifle, are indispensable to him who would shine in the overpowering- 
ly exciting pastime of hunting this justly celebrated king of beasts.” 





GYMNASTIC AND MORAL PHENOMENA. 

Common resemblances doubtless pervade the family of man, and ave- 
rage results in corresponding periods may be expected in the actions of 
of its members; but society is constantly liable to be surprised by recur- 
ring instances of exceptional types. At intervals Nature appears ambi- 
tious of asserting both the extent and variety of her capabilities, and 
though mostly observant of general laws, shows that her empire is not 
bounded to a dull cycle of monotonous creations. Hence it is that we are 
frequently startled by human phenomena deviating as widely from ordi- 
nary models as cometary appearances in the heavens do from the more 
regular or at least better ascertained movements of the planetary bodies. 
What shape or character these surprises on routine life may have, can 
never be foreseen ; they may be some novel forms of outrageous crime, or 
simply the display of a peculiar gift, taste, or merely of mechanical dex- 
terities. There have, it may be collected, and by many it will be remem- 
dered, been within the last twenty or thirty years repeated and remark- 
ible instances of all these varieties of human extraordinaries. For ex- 
ample, it is not a great while past since there appeared several persons in 
succession smitten by an irrepressible desire to climb the outside of the 
loftiest towers and spires, till, by the aid of sundry artificial claws and 





_ dentals, they had reached the fanes of the highest pinnacles ; others 


have come out with an unconquerable propensity for flying from emi- 
nence to eminence, as the crows do from steeple to steeple; then there 
Was another eccentric ‘‘Sam the Diver,” whom nobody could restrain 
from plunging headforemost from the middle arch of the highest bridges, 
or the mast-head of a vessel, into the sea or any river stream: besides | 
these, there has appeared the “flying Ireland,” of saltatory fame, who 
at asingle bound would clear the crown of Pickford’s loaded van. All 
these were’phenomena of the gymnastic order ; but there have been mani- 
; them of an exclusively intellectual form, | 
and quite as anomalous from the everyday casts of humanity. 
. But to descend to terrestrial phenomena, we will notice a class | 
whose distinctive peculiarity is some overruling taste or propensity. 
Of this order, and a not yet forgotten example, was the celebrated | 
* Walking Stewart.” This extraordinary had been an employe of the 
East India Company ; but feeling a mission above the ‘‘ making out of in- 


menced a journey on foot from Calcutta through Central Asia and Syria 
till he reached Marseilles. He next traversed Spain, Germany, and the 
United States of America. It does not appear that Stewart had any 
ae purpose in these incessant peregrinations, further than to grati- 
A es love of seeing all parts.of the habitable globe. He made no notes 
= 4. ~ ns left no reflections ; the only conclusion of a general import 
i di ® seems to have arrived at was, that the time would come when 
adves would cease to bear children, leaving travail entirely to poor 
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he Spirit of the Cimes. 
people. There was subsequently to Stewart a — Cochrane, uo less 
eminent in pedestrian feats; never tired, never 
ble to all skyey influences. 
to traverse Siberia and reach Kamtschatka on foot across the Uralian 
Mountains. 


grapple insatiably with the savagery of nature. Mrs. Jamieson, in her 
Canadian Rambd/es, mentions an English gentleman who in single blessed- 
ness had voluntarily exiled himself from the fashionable society of Lon- 
don to encounter the perils and hardships of an American backwoods- 


menced hewing his way in the forest, not inwardly from the frontier line 
of civilization, but outwardly ; pitching, at the outset, his central point 
far within the bowels of the wilderness, and then working his way home- 
wards, as it were, towards the region of light. 
tury had been passed ; and the fair tourist found the “ old buffalo” as she 
terms him, in the midst of well-stored granaries, with numerous flocks 
and herds. 

But the most remarkable specimen of living wonders is that afforded in 
the lion-hunter of South Africa. 
Wanderings in Guiana, and of Colonel Crocket’s ursa major fights, 
nothing has been published to match the five years of a hunter’s life in 
chasing grim lions, the elephant, rhinoceros, and giraffe, and doing bat- 
tle besides with sea-cows and serpents. But Mr. Cumming’s narrative 

is strongly confirmatory of our thesis, in the fact that a gentleman of 
| family and fortune, from mere love of ultra-excitement and adventure, 
/has scorned soft delights to live laborious and dangerous days in the 
| savannahs and wilds of the Tropics, away from all the securities and 
| pleasures of polished society. Without further search, it establishes 
'the truth of our proposition, that there is much in human nature not 
dreamt of in Hamlet’s philosophy, and mysteries of organism, of intellec- 
‘tual gifts and tastes, of which common standards offer no solution. 

} Spectator. July 13. 


DECISION OF THE COMMITTEE AS TO THE BUILDING FOR THE 
EXHIBITION OF 1851, 
The long deliberations as to the building to be erected for the exhibi- 
‘tion of 1851 have been terminated in favor of Mr. Paxton’s design and 
estimate. 
huge but elegant glass house. 
no stone, brick, or mortar will be necessary. All the roofing and up- 
right sashes will be made by machinery, fitted together and glazed with 
rapidity, most of them being finished previous to being taken to the place, 
so that little else will be required on the spot than to fit the finished ma- 
terials together. The whole of the structure will be supported on cast- 
iron columns, and the extensive roof will be sustained without the ne- 
' cessity for interior walls for this purpose. If removed after the exhibi- 
tion, the materials may be sold far more advantageously than a structure 
filled in with bricks and mortar, and some of the materials would bring 
in full half the original outlay. Complete ventilation has been provided, 





would be made to open and shut by machinery ; the whole of the base- 
ment will be filled in after the same manner. The current of air may 
be modified by the use of coarse open canvass, which, by being kept wet 


the external atmosphere. In order to subdue the intense light in a build- 
ing covered with glass, it is proposed to cover all the south side of the 


and canvass, tacked on the ridge rafters of the latter. This will allow a 
current of air to pass in the valleys under the calico, which will, if re- 
quired, with the ventilators, keepthe air of the house cooler than the 
external atmosphere. To give the roofa light and graceful appearance, 
it is to be on the ridge and furrow principle, and glazed with sheet glass. 
The ridge a d valley rafters will be cont:nued in uninterrupted lines the 
whole length of the structure, and be supported by cast iron beams. 
These beams will have a hollow gutter formed in them to receive the rain 
water from the wooden valley rafters, which will be thence conveyed 
through the hollow columns to the drains. These drains will be formed 
of ample dimensions under the whole of the pathways throughout. The 
floors of the pathways to be laid with trellis boards, three-eighths of an 
inch apart, on sleeper joists. This kind of flooring is economical, and 
can always be kept clean, dry, and pleasant to walk upon. The gallery 
floors are to be close boarded. No timber trees need be cut down, as the 
yon may fit up to the boles of the trees, leaving the lower branches un- 


place every living tree on the ground, except the large old elms opposite 
Prince’s Gate. Only a few years ago the erection of such a building as 
the one contemplated would have involved a fearful amount of expense ; 
but the rapid advance made in this country during the last 40 years, 


preparation of sash-bars and other wood work, render an erection of this 
description, in point of expense, quite on a level with those constructed 
of more substantial materials. 





Miraculous Escape and Great Presence of Mind. 

It has been said that reality frequently exceeds romance, and nothing 
can better exemplify the axiom than a notice of the providential and al- 
most miraculous escape which Captain G. W. Andrews, of the Caroline 
whaler, which ship touched here on Saturday last, has lately experienced. 
It has long been known that the sperm whale frequents the offing in con- 
siderable numbers, some of them having been actually captured within 
sight of the lighthouse ; indeed, on one occasion, we saw one within a few 
hundred yards of the outer breakers, ina depth of water which could 
barely have exceeded his length. It is well known that, preparatory to 
attacking a whale, the rope attached to the harpoon is coiled carefully in 
a kind of tub at the bows of the boat, in order that, on the whale receiv- 
ing his fatal blow, it may run freely; as, the instant the weapon enters 
his body, the monster runs with the most inconceivable velocity, generally 
perpendicularly downwards ; and instances have been known in which the 
wounded creature has actually killed himself by striking the bottom with 
his head. The rope, in order that as much friction as possible may be 
given to fatigue the whale (to insure his easier capture), is turned round 
a chunk of wood fixed in the bows of the boat, anda man is stationed 
with a bucket of water to extinguish any fire which the rope may create 
whilst revolving at so immense a velocity round the wooden chunk; he 


| also has an axe or a heavy knife ready at hand to sever the rope in an in- 


stant, should any entanglement take place through accident, for, in that 
case, the boat would be dragged under water in an instant, to the destruc- 
tion of all on board. 

Captain Andrews, in this instance, whilst in pursuit of a whale a few 
days since, took the place of the harpooner at the bows of the boat. On 
closing with the whale, he struck home, and the monster flew immediately 
downwards like lightning ; but by some means the bight of the rope caught 
the ankle of Captain Andrews, and whirled him overboard. His sensa- 
tions at this moment may be imagined, but cannot be described. De- 
scending rapidly into the depths below, he yet had sufficient presence of 
mind to retain his hold of the knife; but the pressure of the water was 
so great that both his arms were drawn over his head, and he found it 
impossible to get them down to release himself. Happily, the whale, from 
some cause or other, ceased to run, and Captain Andrews was enabled to 
sever the rope below his ankle, and ascended to the surface totally ex- 
hausted. The depth to which he descended must have been from 15 to 20 
| fathoms, from the time it took to bring himself to the surface again. He 
' found his ankle cut to the bone, and otherwise severely injured. Probably 
' an accident like the one here noticed has never occurred before, in which 
‘ the sufferer has escaped with life; and had not Captain Andrews happily 
retained his hold of the knife, he most certainly would have perished. 

Ceylon Times. Aug. 3. 








A FRENCH REGATTA, 


PiymovutH, July Ist. 
At Brest, on the 23d ult., after mass, there was a regatta for native 
fishing beats and small craft, sailing and rowing, when the prizes were 
contended for with great skill and energy, in the presence of about 20,000 


spectators. On Monday, the 24th (St. John’s day), four prizes were sailed | 


for by yachts of all nations, to a diminished audience, owing to a fete held 


‘in the neighboring town of Jean, in honor of their patron Saint. The 


course was twice round the noble road of Brest, starting from Porstrein, 


off the town, towards the entrance, and thence from the north of Long’ 
Island to the Plougastel shore, and back to Porstrein, a distance of 10 or 


12 miles. Ten was the hour appointed for starting, but, owing to light 


: winds, the race did not commence until 2, when there was a gentle breeze 
voices for a company of grocers,” he threw up his employment, and com- | 


} 


from the north and north-east. About 16 handsome French schooner, 
lugger, and cutter yachts, and the cutter Sylph, belonging to Mr. David- 
son, of Liverpool, and the cutter Grand Turk, owned by Mr. Fox, of Ply- 
,mouth, started. The first prize was won by the last named yacht, which 


covered the course the first time ten minutes, and the second 25 minutes, | 


before the next vessel, a smart French schooner. The other three prizes 
were won by yachts belonging to the department of Finisterre. The Re- 
gatta Committee, consisting of the civil authorities of Brest, and several 
naval officers, one of whom, a captain, presided, were stationed on a pon- 
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toon, where the owner of the Grand Turk received his reward, a hand- 
: rer hungry, and impregna- | 
The Captain expired in harness, in an effort — 


some embossed silver-gilt sugar basin, saucer, and cover, which was pre- 
sented im appropriate terms, the chairman emphatically observing that it 


, was far more consonant with the feelings of the French nation honorably 


_ to vie with their neighbors in such useful contests as these, than to be 
Of a cognate character are those remarkable men who may be said to | 


engaged in the more sanguinary disputes which in past times had unhap- 
pily prevailed. This sentiment appears to have governed the whole pro- 
pilots were despatched from the French men-of-war to the English yachts, 


whose owners and friends were treated with every hospitality, and made 
man. Contrary to the wont of settlers, this tough old bachelor com- | 


free of the dock-yard, the public balls, &c. Presents of rich fruit were 
sent on board, and the winning yacht adorned with a handsome boquet of 
flowers, which was exhibited at her bowsprit end on the 29th ult., when 





In this way half a cen- | 


Since the appearance of Waterton’s | 


Mr. Paxton suggests a building chiefly of glass—in fact, a | 
The great feature in its erection is, that | 


by filling in every third upright compartment with luffer-boarding, which | 


in hot weather, will render the interior of the building much cooler than 


upright parts, together with the whole of the roofs outside, with calico | 


er the glass during the exhibition; but Mr. Paxton does not recommend ' 
this course, as, for the sum of £250, he would engage to remove and re- | 


both in the scientific construction of such buildings and the cheap manu- — 
facture of glass, iron, &c., together with the amazing facilities in the’ 


| she proudly re-entered Plymouth Sound. 





' 


| * RAILWAY ECONOMY.” 


| 


| We recently noticed the publication of this work by Harper & Broth- 
| ers. On glancing over its pages, we find several useful and interesting 
items for the reader, which we give below :— 

A contrast between the period when internal communication by com- 
mon roads was pretty general in England, about acentury ago, and 
the present use of railways is worth transcribing :— 

TRAVEL NOW AND THEN. 

‘* In 1678 a contract was made to establish a coach for passengers be- 
tween Edinburgh and Glasgow, a distance of forty-four miles. This coach 
was drawn by six horses, and the journey between the two places, to and 
fro, was completed in six days. Evenso recently asthe year 1750 the 
stage coach from Edinburgh to Glasgow took thirty-six hours to make the 
journey. In this present year, 1849, the same journey is made by a route 
three miles longer in one hour and a half. 

‘** In the year 1763 there was but one stage coach between Edinburgh 
and London. This started once a month from each of these cities. It 
took a fortnight to perform the journey. At the same epoch the journey 
between London and York required four days. 

‘* 1835 there were seven coaches started daily between London and Ed- 
inburgh, which performed the journey in less than forty-eight hours. In 
| this present year, 1849, the same journey is performed by railway in 
twelve hours ! 

** In 1763 the number of passengers conveyed between London and Edin- 
burg could not have exceeded about twenty-five monthly, and by all means 
of conveyance whatever did not exceed fifty. In 1825 the coaches alone con- 
veyed between these two capitals about one hundred and forty passengers 
daily, or four thousand monthly. But besides these, several steam-ships 
of enormous magnitude sailed weekly between the two places, supplying 
all the accommodations of floating hotels, and completing the voyage at 
the same rate as the coaches. As these steam-ships conveyed at least as 
many passengers as the coaches, we may estimate the actual number of 
passengers transported between the two places monthly at eight thousand. 
Thus the intercourse between London and Edinburgh in 1835 was one 
hundred and sixty times greater than in 1763. 
| ** At present the intercourse is increased in a much higher ratio by 
| the improved facility and greater cheapness of railway transport.” 





| 





The speed attained on some of the finest English roads by their express 
and mail trains is well known: on one road (between London and Exeter) 
the actual average speed of the express train, exclusive of stoppages, is 
put down at 51.60 miles ; and Dr. L. states that he has been not unfre- 
' quently carried at the rate of above 70 miles an hour in experimental 
| trips. Such speed may bejcompared with that of a cannon ball, and the 
comparison is instituted :— 


CANNON BALLS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 

** According to the experiments of Dr. Hutton, it appeared that the 

| time of flight ofa cannon ball having a range of 6,700 feet is one quarter 

‘of aminute. The velocity was, therefore, 26,800 feet per minute, which 
is equal to five miles per minute or 300 miles per hour. It follows, there- 
fore, that a railway train, moving at 75 miles an hour, not an uncommon 
speed for express trains to attain, would have a velocity only four times 

‘less than a cannon ball. The momentum of such a mass moving at such 
a speed is difficult to conceive. It would amount toa force ofa number 

| of cannon balls, equal to one fourth of its own weight.” 

' In order to diminish the risks sustained through ignorance and care- 

lessness, Dr. L. lays down certain rules, which may be properly borne in 

mind by travellers by railroad in all countries. These may be called 





THE RAILROAD SAFETY CODE. 

“1. Never attempt to get out of a railway carriage while it is moving, 
no matter how slowly. 

** Enforced by the example of 18 killed and 9 wounded. 

«2. Never attempt to get into a railway carriage when it is in motion, 
no matter how slow the motion may seem to be. 

*©11 killed—7 wounded. 

«3. Never sit in any unusual place or posture. 

**6 killed—1 wounded. 

‘** Under this rule are considered accidents from putting arms and legs 
out the doors and windows. 

** 12 killed—10 wounded. 

“4. It is an excellent general maxim in railway travelling, to remain 
in your place without going out at all until you arrive at your destination. 
When this cannot be done, go out as seldom as possible. 

‘*5. Never get out at the wrong side of a railway carriage. 

**2 killed—3 wounded. 

‘<9. Never pass from one side of the railway to the other, except when 
it is indispensably necessary to do so, and then not without the utmost 
precaution. 

(** Look both ways.”’) 

** 16 killed—2 wounded. 

‘‘7, Express trains are attended with more danger than ordinary 
trains. Those who desire the greatest degree of security should use them 
only when great speed is required. 

‘**7 collisions or derai/ements in the year 1848, with loss of 14 lives on 
Express trains. 

‘© 8, Special trains, excursion trains, and all other exceptional trains 
on railways, are to be avoided, being more unsafe than the ordinary and 
regular trains. 

**1 death and 1 injury on special trains. 

‘“*9. If the train in which you travel meet with an accident, by which 
it is stopped at a part of the line, or at a time where such stoppage is not 
regular, it is more advisable to quit the carriage than tostay in it, but 
in quitting it remember rules 1, 5, and 6. 

**3 killed—13 wounded by 3 accidents 

** 10. Beware of yielding to the sudden impulse to spring from the 
carriage to recover your hat which has blown off, or a package dropped. 

**8 killed—5 wounded. 

** 11. When you start on your journey, select, if you can, a carriage at, 
or as near as possible to the centre of the train. 

** 28 injured. 

‘© 12. Do not attempt to hand an article into a train in motion. 

**1 killed. 

‘© 13. If you travel with your private carriage, do not sit in it on the 
railway. Take your seat by preference in one of the regular railway 
carriages. 

** Accident to the Countess of Zetland and maid. ’ 

‘“©14. Beware of proceeding on a coach road across a railway ata level 
crossing Never do so without the express sanction of the gate-keeper. 

** 15. When you can choose your time, travel by day rather than by 
night; and if not urgently pressed, do not travel in foggy weather.’ 

The spirit of these laws can be very easily caught and adapted to the 
circumstances of the American railroads. Some of the rules would hard- 
ly apply here, as, for instance, the 13th. 





The ‘‘ Courier, in the course of some pungent remarks on the exhibition 
_of the “‘ Knockings,” tells this anecdote :— : ; ; 

‘¢* Professor R ’ lectured in this city some time since on Animal 
Magnetism ; his great card was in exhibiting the feats of prodigious 
strength which a young lad performed in the mesmeric state. A friend 
‘of ours met the lad one day, and readily induced him, by the persuasive 
rhetoric of half a dollar, to perform every one of those feats without any 
symptom or pretence of mesmerism whatever. He was simply a strong 
boy,—and the mesmerism was pure humbug. The next lecture evening, 
just after the lad had gone through the usual performances, greatly to 
the edification and delight of a crowded audience, our friend publicly sta- 
ted the fact we have mentioned :—but instead of being thanked for his 
thorough exposure of an impostor, he very narrowly escaped crucifixion 
at the hands of the irate crowd, whose fun he had so nearly spoiled! 
They had paid half a dollar each, for the express purpose of being hum- 

bugged :—and they were not to be cheated out of their rights by his im- 
| pertinent interference. The gentleman beat a hasty retreat, resolved 
' never todo a good natured thing again; and the Professor’s audiences 

were not at all diminished.” 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 

Memrnis, Tenn...... Memphis Course, Fall Meeting, Monday, 28th October. 
New On.eans, La.... Metairie Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, November. 

sg ted Bingaman Course, Orleans J. C. Fall Meeting. Tuesday, Dec. 8. 
Natcner, Miss....... Pharsalia Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Wednesday, Nov. 6. 
Tenn.... Nashville Course. Fen pooling. Monday, Sept. 16th. 

- HraemrTue, Can.. Sweepstakes, August, ; 
SHREVEFORT, La “¢ feed Lecomte Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, about 15th Oct. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Interesting Trot on Thursday next.—On the 22d instant, a very fine 
trot is to come off over the Union Course, two mile heats in harness. The 
entries are, Trustee, Confidence, and Honest John. The betting already 
is very heavy. 











American Live Stock Insurance Company of Indiana.—This highly 
respectable and responsible company, with a capital of $50,000, have es- 
tablished an agency in this city for the States of New York and New Jer- 
sey, and are now prepared to insure al] kinds of stock against death by 
fire, accident, or disease, at low rates. The office of the Agency is at 50 
Wall-street. For further particulars, the reader’s attention is directed 
to the advertisement, on the last page of to-day’s paper. 

Pedestrian Challenge.—The friends of Ambrose Sanders having lately 
expressed their opinion that he can defeat Robert Poole ina race of 
four or five miles, I am prepared to match Robert Poole against him at 
either of the above distances for $100, or as much more as the friends of 
A. Sanders wish to stake. The race to be run ina fortnight after the 
match is made. The editor of the ‘Spirit of the Times” to be final 
stakeholder. The match can be made at the house of the undersigned, 70 


Main Street, Brooklyn. J. PEARSON. 
August 13, 18 50. 





BOAT RACE AT HOBOKEN, 
MONDAY, Aug. 12, 1850— Match for $200, Five miles. 
Thomas Jefferson, 30 feet long, manned by Lawrence Austen, Steward McKay, Wm 
Oakford, and Orson Rankin—James Sherrot, coxswain.... 2... 0... cc cc ceee cece eves 
George Washington, 30 feet long. manned by Edward Wheaton, Michael Logue, Charles 
Palmer. and John Eckerson—Green, COX8SW@IN...... 0... cc ce cee eee nee e eee eees 2 
Time, 27 minutes. 


The boats started from the Elysian Fields’ dock, and rowed up the 
river 24 miles, to Day’s Point, and returned again to the dock, making it 
a Five Mile Race, which was witnessed by a goodly muster the whole 
distance. 

The Washington was the favorite at the start, but before reaching the 
upper stake-boat, the Jefferson had the eall at 2 to 1. 

They left the lower stake boat at precisely 5 o’clock, the Thomas Jeffer- 
gon soon taking a slight lead. The Washington’s oarsmen, however, gave 
way lustily, and regained nearly all they had lost ; but the Jefferson was 
not long in gaining her former advantage of position, which she steadily 
improved, inch by inch, until she reached the upper stake boat, which 
was anchored a trifle above 24 miles fromthe starting point. She turned 
the stake a length anda half ahead, and then her men gave way again 
with renewed vigor, and kept placing more and more distance between 
themselves and the Washington, until they came in nearly 100 yards 
ahead. 

There were thousands of spectators at the Elysian Fields, and all 
seemed highly delighted with the sport. As the winning boat reached 
the goal, a succession of tremendous cheers went up from the friends of 
the crew. The river, from the Elysian Fields to Day’s Point, was covered | 
with boats, many of them admirably manned, so that the water seemed | 
alive. Several yachts were sailing gracefully about, like so many over- 
seers of the work being performed. All in all, it was a grand time for 
the lovers of aquatic sport. 





TROTTING AT MILWAUKIE, WISCONSIN, 
Mr. Editor.—The fine sport which our last meeting presented to the 
public, induced some of the lovers of trotting to repeat. 


THURSDAY, Aug. 1, 1850—Sweepstakes—Sub $30 each, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in har- 
ness. 

ee ey Th: ORE i: cine seth ale elacbinlds doandeawiesesssoe% Owner 1 1 1 

OE SE EE a ees eee IP en ee 22 2 

Mr. Bush’s b. m. Queen....... 


*iiese 6:68 3-40-9:05- coh ahae seem cke-scumas! a ee 

The bay was driven by his owner, and in addition to his being a remarka- 
bly fine young horse, he was in the most perfect condition, driven in the 
most unexceptionable manner, and with the greatestease. He is the very 
** beau ideal” of a trotting horse. Thou shalt hear of him again at 
‘** Phillippi,” (or on the island). 


FRIDAY, Aug. 2—Proprietor’s Purse $50, to go as they please, Mile heats. 


| SPORT AT SARATOGA. 
THURSDAY, Aug. 8, 1850—Purse $200, Jackson torun one mile, while Tcm Carnley 
trotted in harness one mile and seven-eighths. Heats. 
Jackson, the American Deer... . 2.0... ccc cece eee eee e tee tee et reeeneee rene enes , ee Ge 
DOM COPY... cccccccscnccccece cose scssomee seve cece esas tres coes secs osesies 13232 
Time—Carnley’s 1st heat, 4:44—Jackson’s 2d and 3d, 4:42—4:44. 


| This affair was well attended, and caused much excitement. After the 
first heat, bets were in favor of the horse at 2 to 1, and the owner of Tom 
| announced from the Judges’ stand that he was ready and willing to match 
_ his horse for $500 against any horse in the world, to trot two mile heats. 
|The 2d and 3d heats Jackson won with much ease, though it was thought 
that the horse might have won as easily, had he not behaved so badly. 





TROTTING AND PACING AT PITTSBURGH, Pa, 

In your paper of the 3d inst. I noticed an account of a pacing race, that 
came off over our trotting course, which is not a correct report, and I 
have been requested by the proprietor of the course to correct it, and 
also furnish you a report of the previous days’ sport. Not being present 
except on the last day, I can give you but a summary of the sport. 


WEDNESDAY, July 17, 1850—Purse $75, free for all trotting horses, to go as they please. 
Mile heats. 


J. Beitler’s (J. A.’s) gr. m. Snow Bird, (harmess) .... 1.22.20 cece cececececeseneees a's 
Johny Kerr’s gr. m. Fanmy, (saddle) .... 2... ..ccccccccceccesccceccceccssccscccees 3 2 
H. D. Price’s (S. McK.’s) b. m. May Day, (harness)........ 0-2 ceee cece cece cence 2 dr 
Geo. Smith’s (W. McG.’s) gr. g. Grey Bob, (saddle)........--+e cece cece eeeecceees dist. 


ime, 3:18—3:15. 
Snow Bird was the favorite against the field; the track was in fine or- 
der, and had the Bird been put up she would have made a capital trot. 


THURSDAY, July 18—Purse $150. free for all trotting horses, Two mile heats, in har- 
ness. 
H. D. Price’s (S. McK.’s) b. m. Clara 
ee Pe EE rer ee 1 2 Odr 
Time, 6:03—6:17—6:13. Raining, and track heavy. 


Rare sport was anticipated to-day. Clara was considered a very fast 
crab by the amateurs of the city, and Lucy came from Pork-opolis, alias 
Cincinnati, where she is considered some inacrowd. Before starting, the 
Cincinnati mare was the favorite at small odds. 

At the word both bounded off, Clara in the lead, which she maintained 
to the first turn, where she broke and Lucy passed, opening considerable 
of a gap. On entering the back stretch, the rain, which had been threaten- 
ing for some time back, commenced falling, and the way it did come down 
was acaution to young bucks. The only thing you could see of the horses 
for the balance of the heat, was when they passed the stand ; Lucy passing 
it ahead, winning the heat in 6:03. 

It was amusing to see the jockies when they alighted from their sal- 


when the horses were called up for the second heat, which was won by 
Clara in 6:17. 

The third heat was closely contested throughout. Clara, proving the 
best mud nag, took the lead by about two lengths, which she maintained 
until within 60 yards of the score, when Uncle Billy broke Lucy up, 
passed Clara on a run, and within 20 yards of the score pulled his mare 
into a trot, at which gait he crossed the score about half a length ahead 
in 6:13. 

Mr. Price claimed the heat in consequence of Lucy gaining by her break, 
but through the courtesy of the owner of Clara, the Judges were induced 
to give it a dead heat. Old Billy would not stand this decision, and the 
Judges would not revoke it; in consequence, Lucy was drawn, and the 
purse awarded to Clara. Much dissatisfaction was manifested by the 
spectators at the manner in which the race terminated. 


FRIDAY, July 19—Purse $100, free for all trotting horses, to go as they please, Mile 
heats, best 3 in 5. 


Wm. Barwise’s b. m. Lucy Long, (harness) .... 1.2.2.0 cece ceee seve cecessevess 7 =£ 

H. D. Price’s (@. Mei.*s) ©. mr. Clara, (RRFMOSS) o.oo ooo ccccce cece cece cecscces 22 2 

J. Able’s ch. g. Highflyer, (harmess) .......... 60 cece ceee cece cere seer eeeeeeeees dist. 
Time, 3:00—2:59—2:59. Track heavy, and raining. 


The attendance on Saturday was much better than on the previous 
days, the weather having cleared up, and a tip-top race was expected. 


SATURDAY, July 20—Purse $100, free for all pacing horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Mr. Jackson’s ch. g. Walpole, (saddle) 2.3 








ee | Re er ere or eee 2 dr 

ee Ee re er rrr rer dist. 

Fe ee Ors Ei ee Bee, PE, CIE on noc econ bese aren cbbectsccesessentss dist 

Pe OO By Ta I in 6 en Baad cada oe he Shes bee eee ee chatbe ese de he dist. 
Time, 2:32 


Walpole was the favorite for some days before the race, at about 50 to 


| 40—but on the morning of the race, Hawk Eye became a favorite, and 


the odds were given on him, and freely taken by the friends of Walpole. 
About an hour before starting, it was whispered that there was a bargain 
and sale between Hawk Eye and Walpole—Barwise declared he was not 
able to ride the horse on account of having the piles. One gentleman of- 
fered to furnish a rider, and if the horse should get beaten he would pre- 
sent him with one hundred dollars, and should he win he would give him 
the purse and the one hundred dollars also. This old Billy refused to do, 
in consequence of which all bets were drawn. Mr. Keys and Barwise 
were called up in the stand, and informed by the Judges that if anything 
was wrong, upon the proof thereon both horses should be ruled out. Bar- 
wise then consented to ride Walpole, and it was evident from his appear- 
ance that he was bent on mischief. 

After weighing, the horses were brought up in the following order for 
the start :—Hawk Eye had the track, Walpole the second, Flatfoot third, 
Gold Dust fourth, and Lady Ann the outside. 

They got away the first trial, and before reaching the stand it was evi- 





John Lapointe’s b. g. Wisconsin, Jr., (harmess).......... 0000 ccee cece eesees Owner 1 1 

Nicholas Ehle’s ch.'g. John, (saddle). nn 9 Ree aS EEC? “m9 ar | dent the race lay between Walpole and Hawk Eye. Walpole passed the 
Russel Wheeler’s er. g. Buckskin, (harmess)...........005 0000 cece ceseccceceeeces 3 dr| stand in the lead, which position he maintained until making the turn at 
J.C. Lewis’s br. m. Badger Mare (saddle)... dist. | 


Rr aera set 

The horses got off in good order, Ehle’s horse leading through the first 
half mile, when Lapointe locked, passed, and soon made a spread eagle of 
the field, doing the mile in 2:53. 

The horses were called for the second heat, (Ehle’s horse and Wheeler’s 
being drawn without notice to the judges)—Lapointe went without get- 
ting the word, and turned the track in 2:40—(correct, but not official). 
Lapointe now wheeled his horse and went at the word, making the mile 
quite at his ease, in 3:00. 

This trot created universal satisfaction to all except the beaten horses 
and their backers. The winner of this purse and his owner are new hands 
at the business. They made their debut on our course last year, and 
were crowded out of the race by their unscrupulous competitors, of which 
there was a full field. This year Lapointe had the satisfaction of beating 
the winner of that field, and if not drawn, in all probability, he would 
have been distanced. At the termination of the first heat, a furious at- 
tack was made upon the spiritual food, and great was the joy evinced by 
many, in short it could not have been Fuller. All we saw in the way of 
ornamental and shade trees we admired, but we saw some Blossoms which 
we fear will not bring forth ‘fruit, meet for repentance.” 


SATURDAY, Aug. 3—Proprietor’s Purse $30, free for all horses, to go as they please, 
Mile heats. 


H. Merrick’s ch. g. Goodhue, of Chicago... 0.0.0... cece ccccceceee cece ceuucecs a. 
. oe er. g. p Brena SEE ence ee seve scceeseves cess cseeceeecces eters 000 
cc y “J _ 4 a: ~ Opens BUND aaa Wa 54 9-9-6100 ttie dieinie sSi.0 > and sei ee 30 0 
Time, 2:53—2:44. 
The field left in fair shape, but it was soon evident that the contest 
“Would be between the grey and Goodhue. First heat declared a dead 
heat between the grey and chesnut, Hawks’ horse distanced. The beauty 
of this part of the performance was, Hawks considered the purse fairly in 
his Pocket before the horses started, but, finding his horse distanced, he 
retired with some friends, to console himself with a drop of—water, 
when, as the glass was fairly raised to his mouth, in dashed the horse on 
pha run, making @ clean sweep of all the glass doings, knocked down 
ae and we apn and left through the small door at the east 
, hg a perfect smash of his sulky : i : 
ofa empanadas, ulky ; thus showing the uncertainty 
Second heat taken by the Chicago ho i 
rse; third h 
Thus ended our extra meeting, ird heat by the same. 


allsav the unlucky ones. Yours truly, Brack Hawk. 


the head of the back stretch, when he broke badly, and before Barwise 
could get him to his work Hawk Eye passed him, and opened a gap of some 
four or five lengths. Before reaching the half-mile pole, Walpole passed 
the black horse, and was never caught, winning the heat in 2:32. 

After the heat Mr. Keys drew his horse, in consequence of lameness, 
when the Cincinnati horse, Walpole, was declared the winner, and the 
purse awarded accordingly. 


SAME DAY—Match for $50 a side, Mile heats. 
J. Beilter’s (F. L.°s) gr. g. Flatfoot.......ccsccccccce cece ccsscese cece sven cessevees 1 
J. Able’s b. mr. Lady Arn. ... occ sccccece voce cccevccvcccc ses cececeescsscecee cece dist. 
Time, 3:05. 


SAME DAY—Foot Race, Purse $10, $5 to the second best, provided three started; en- 
trance free. One mile. 


Of the nine entries, but four completed the distance. Sam was the fa- 
vorite against the field before the start. He is quite a young boy, and 
with care and proper training he will be a hard one to beat, at any dis- 
tance, from one mile up, when he has a little more age to strengthen him. 
The day was excessively warm, yet he showed no symptoms of fatigue on 
coming out, notwithstanding the time being but 5:02. Woolslayer will 
also be a troublesome customer some of these days, he being at present 
but 10 years old, and like Bryan has a fine style of running. 

This ended the day’s sport, and all returned to the city well pleased, 
except those that expected to make their fortunes by the sale of the pacing 
race, and I sincerely hope that all such speculations may terminate as 
this did. Yours truly, ARIEL. 

PitrspurGH, Aug. 9th, 1850. 








A Venerable Tortoise.—A tortoise, a present to Her Majesty, has 
been brought from the Cape of Good Hope in the Geysor steam sloop, 
which has arrived at Woolwich. The tortoise is in remarkably good 
health, and takes its regular promenades upon deck, and makes no appa- 
rent difference in its walks, although a full-grown person sits on its back. 
Its age has been handed down in the families in whose possession it re- 
mained until sent to this country as a present to Her Majesty ; it is 
known to be 179 years old. It subsisted during the voyage to this coun- 


which passed off to the satisfaction of try on ary wee There is also a Madagascar cat on board, remarkably 


tame, and fond of the crew, and several young tortoises. 





kies—they being literally covered with mud. The rain continued falling | 


| Samuel Bryan.... sic. cccc cece cece seen eran eeeeeeenneen ceee teen eens eens seeencns ences 1) 
ee Bind 5 oc teenie lanes pads Wain waeitewn Rowe ae ts ey ep Bate aban’ daid dee nanin 2; 
ae Seah Cae ead gob hein 3 
Nak SEIT Be on becacke des arta cree thd aes cen e bamelgenin’ <a eras Pacns a 
SINS £00 S520. Cold 5 ch web tes SUES .odbe srbhin die corset ahh uvescbee beeomede 0 
IN oes wey ics ss <xk Ape INDE Sais coun [isin dade eM oekaeabehs atiy ote 0 
ts 8i 5 inca 0 0b>-a; cas chad cecce cae as aaa Dis 4 bee lias dsb SAN aed Wie eden tes 0 
NS said % ood 5th. Gadi a teh cadaeg natn tides wade Wen, aun eparwea tan tape aan 0 








ORIGIN OF THE GALPHIN CLAIM. 


BY J. R. H., OF SHANDY HALL, MO. 





Kind and courteous reader,whilst the pages of history are being illumiy. 


‘ Md the hy sais of a Prescott, a Bancroft, a Kendall, and other 
of like and lesser magnitude in the literary fi ig 
bold relief the more j y firmament, bringing o 


mportant events that have transpired in 
world, I would kindly invite thee to grasp with th dente ca 
hold of the nether extremity of my exterior integument, whilst | a 
my farthing dip in hand, will act as thy faithful guide in explorin, . 

labyrinth of our early history, and endeavor to shed a few flickering rays 


on a point therein, which has heretofore esca 


ped their investigations, q 
consequently been shrouded in impenetrable mystery. The point or ra 


tion of history to which I have reference, is the origin of the great Gal 
phin claim, which bids fair, if we are to place ‘any confidence in the ; 
spired forebodings of divers individuals, upon whom the mant! 
phecy has fallen in these latter days, 


not the great globe itself, at least tha 
recognized as Gen. Taylor’s cabinet. 

; Many years before the date of either of those two great national inyep- 
tions, Yankee Doodle and the Fourth of J uly, @ worthy scion of that olg 
covey Johnny Bull, named Galphin—by the way, one among the cutest of 
that old blusterer’s progeny, keen as a briar in a trade, always wid 
awake, and duly sober—shipped his stock in trade, which consisted of : 
small lot of goods suitable for the Indian trade, and a very large lot of 
impudence and go-aheaditiveness (the two latter commodities going with. 
out bills of lading or insurance), and left the fogs and smoke, the Noise 
and confusion of London, for the wilds of America. History being silent 
in relation to the particulars of his voyage, and the incidents connected 
therewith, I shall follow its illustrious example, and not attempt to with- 
draw the curtain. Suffice it to say, that in the short space of six months 
from the time the white cliffs of his native shores had faded from his sight 
the good ship Dolly, on which himself and fortunes were embarked, om 
anchor in a Southern port, the point of her destination. Here, after 
delay of a few days, Galphin succeeded in procuring means of pone 
ance for his goods to the interior, where he designed locating. 

‘At that time the southern portion of our confederacy presented quite a 
different aspect from what it does at present. With but very few excep- 
tions, and those exceptions were in the immediate Vicinity of the sea- 
coast, the face of the country, instead of being disfigured by corn fields 
and cotton patches, worn fences and stone walls, and all the other multi- 
farious modes of enclosure suggested by convenience or necessity, not to 
mention the hideous shelters for man and beast, which the Anglo Saxon 
usually contrives to rear up over and around himself, was clothed in one 
unbroken forest, which, stretching away in all its primeval grandeur, 
reached from the Atlantic even unto the Pacific. That monster in human 
form, the Squatter, a being conceived in iniquity, and brought forth in 
sin, having just been begotten by a shingle-whittling Puritan in the neigh- 
borhood of Plymouth Rock, had not yet made an irruption into these 
Southern climes, invading the sanctity of those ancient groves, carrying 
on a war of extermination against their most worthy denizens, the sturdy 
pine, the palmetto, &c., and causing them to bow their heads in myriads 
before the potent influence of their trenchant blades, in the shape of Col- 
lins axes good and true, at whose baleful touch the stately monarchs of a 
thousand years are blasted in a moment as by the wand of an enchanter. 
The beauty of the scenery was not marred by the sight of those uncouth- 
looking tenements which are now so frequently to be seen, with not a liv- 
ing tree or shrub to break the winter’s blasts or the sultry rays of the 
summer’s sun, the yard filled with stumps in various stages of decay, with 
occasionally some gigantic patriarch of the forest left standing in their 
midst, but girdled, the owner of the premises repeatedly threatening to 
ent it down, and as often shrinking from the task, there being no imme- 
diate necessity for action, and thus it stands, year after year, a monument 
of the Squatter’s reckless folly, and with its naked leafless branches 
stretching forth towards heaven, one is often tempted to imagine that it 
is calling down maledictions upon the cabin beneath, and its vandalic oc- 
cupant. The innocent, naked little pappooses, were not under the disa- 
greeable necessity every day of their lives, of being scared out of a year’s 
growth by the unearthly screams of frightened locomotives, which, tak- 
ing alarm at the sight of some animal innocently rambling in their 
paths, or at some individual who, having stowed away in his hat a super- 
abundance of building material, had unconsciously sunk in the track of 
the iron horse for the purpose of taking a quiet snooze, they, following 
the example of the benevolent individual who addressed Mr. Daniel 
Tucker on a certain occasion, raise their voices, requesting them to “get 
out of the way.” 

As has been remotely hinted at in a preceding paragraph, a broad and 
unbroken forest stretched out in the direction our trader was to pursue 
his journey, none of your groves of fifty or a hundred acres of scrubby 
saplings, but a forest as was a forest—one in the production of which na- 
ture had been allowed free scope to carry out her grand and magnificent 
design, without man’s intervention, and whose monotony was only dis- 
turbed by the cries of hungry birds and beasts of prey, and the yells and 
war hoops of the savage Aborigines. The sounds above-mentioned, in 
conjunction with the excitement produced by the idea, not at all unrea- 
sonable, that at any moment an arrow might be sent whistling through 
your body, from behind the trunk of one of the adjacent trees, very much 
*to the discomposure of your own equanimity, and at the same time unset- 
| tling the healthy action of your gastric juices, or what was equally, 
| not more likely, a panther pitching into your bread basket from its over- 
| hanging branches, were very well calculated to dispel everything like 
ennui from the path of the traveller. 

‘< It was in a lovely and sequestered nook,” as somebody on some occa- 
‘sion once said, on the banks of a dull and sluggish stream, the name 
| whereof doth not appear in any of the records I have had the honor of oon 
sulting, that Mr. Galphin pitched his tent and determined on sojourning. 

As I have entered more fully into the description of the country than I 
intended in the outset, it may not be inappropriate to give a brief de- 
| scription of the paradisical spot in which our hero located. The spot se- 
lected was a low bottom, subject to overflow, and dotted over with nu- 

merous stagnant pools, the green surfaces of which interspersed at irregu- 
| lar intervals over the bottom, and swarming with amphibious and other 
reptiles peculiar to tropical climates, formed a landscape peculiarly pic- 
turesque and variegated. It contained an area of some 34 or 4 acres, 
was bounded on three sides by a high cliff, which shut off the air from 
those sides as effectually as if such a thing as air had never existed. aa 
remaining side was bounded by the stream above-mentioned, the sur ~e 
of which, like those of the pools, was usually covered with a eae 
green scum—a wise provision of Providence, which I am surprise ne 
not become more popular, preventing, as it does, all the evil —— a 
to the spectator resulting from the reflection of the rays of the sun !r 
its surface, whilst contemplating its beauties. ; ss 

Just across the stream, which was some twenty feet in width, poe 
most magnificent swamp, which stretched away as far as the eye coU 
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“Galphin facetiously styled this swamp his Concert Hall, and truly he 


could boast of a full and faithfal choir, as from the morning reveille till 
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wa a pound, and that they would frequently climb up on the trees and 
bark. | 
Snakes were not as plenty as in some other places, as it required an ex- 
traordinary good day for snaking, besides some experience in the busi- 
ness, for @ man to put up more than from 4 cord to a cord and a quarter 


a dey. But then what they Incked in number, they made up in familiari- | | 1s 0 as an illustration of the simple manners of our early history, as 


ty, as it was no uncommon thing for Galphin to be waked up in the middle 
of the night by a water-moccasin, or some other such friendly visitor, 
gliding across some portion of his body, face, or limbs. 


One great source of amusement to him, was watching the alligators in | 


their frolicsome gambols about his shanty, and admiring the dexterity 
with which they would occasionally pick up an unfortunate little pappoose 
who had strayed off from the side of his drunken mother. On such oc- 
casions the scene was generally quite animating—there usually being from 
fifty to a hundred of the amphibious visitors in sight, and, at the scent of 
blood or the sight of prey, all rushing tumultuously forward towards the 
spot, with their huge unwieldy bulks, and frequently engaging in deadly 
conflict one with another. 

By the friendly assistance of the natives, Galphin soon succeeded in 
erecting a shanty, which he honored with the name of store, and in which 
he displayed to their wondering and admiring gaze his tempting fabrics, 
such as glass beads, different kinds of scarlet-colored cloths, ribbons, 
paints, rum, &c., the latter of which he was prepared to furnish in any 
quantity that might be needed. It is true, that prior to his arrival among 
them, the poor ignorant creatures were not aware that they needed any 
rum at all, but so soon as the scales were removed from their eyes by that 
skilful optician, Dr. Galphin, they found their necessities to be, in the 
language of Mr. Dominie Sampson, pro-di-gi-ous! 

As was to have been expected, he soon became very popular, particular- | 
ly among the squaws, as the blue-eyed, fair-haired—Galphin had blue 
eyes and flaxen hair—and fair-skinned pappooses that began to make their 
appearance, in the course of a few months, in their wigwams around the | 
edge of the swamp, very much to the astonishment of their reputed fa- 
thers, amply testified. He was likewise so fortunate as to succeed in go 
ingratiating himself with the old chief of the tribe, that, having npthing 
better to do, he spent the greater portion of his time at the store, assist- 
ing Galphin in the destruction of mosquitos—his naked hide presenting 
quite an extensive field for such operations, and imbibing deep draughts 
of the spirit of civilization in a very diluted state, from the profound 
depths of a large pewter mug—a number of which Galphin had procured 
and brought along with him, to be employed in dispensing the spirit to 
the heathen. 

Time passed as pleasantly as could have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances, and the second anniversary of his advent into this delightful 
rural retreat had rolied around, and passed without anything having oc- 
curred to mar the harmony existing between himself and the Indians, 
when, one morning, the old chief, who, by this time, could speak a little 
broken English, made his appearance as usual. 

After the customary salutations and imbibations, draining his mug to 
the last drop, and then setting it on the counter, he struck himself on the 
breast, at the same time ejeculating— 

** Big Ingin, me. Creek Chief too much !” 

Hesitating a moment for words to express the idea he wished te convey 
in English, he proceeded in his own lingo to inform Galphin that he had 
dreamed the night before that he, the Long Knife, had made him, the Big 
Ingin, a present of a full suit of clothes. 

‘** Ah,” says Galphin, after hearing him through, “singular dream, 
that—ha, ha, ha!—very singular, indeed,” and he laughed heartily at the 
idea. 

But he soon found that laughing was far more agreeable to his own 
feelings than satisfactory to the old chief, who seemed bent on having the 
promise contained in the dream fulfilled to the letter ; so, making a virtue 
of necessity, he complied, somewhat reluctantly, it is true; yet consoling 
himself with the reflection that, through the influence, friendship, and 
protection of the chief, he had made more than a hundred fold the value 
of the suit, and had strong hopes of making still more. He, however, 
took the precaution to extract from him a promise not to indulge in any 
more such dreams for the future. 

Time rolled on, and a few more months were gathered to the irfathers, 
and numbered with those that had been, when, one bright summer’s day, 
at a season when the sun shone his hottest, and the stream and adjacent | 
pools looked their greenest and emitted their most fragrant odors, when 
snakes were slickest and most familiar, and alligators about his shanty 
most did congregate, when frogs and the other featherless songsters sang | 
their loudest, and mosquitos bit their fiercest, Mr. Galphin, happening to 
feel himself somewhat troubled in spirit, was seen hurriedly wending his 
way towards his old friend the Chief’s head quarters. 


Having reached the entrance of his wigwam unobserved, he was some- | 
what surprised to find that distinguished individual indulging, apparently | 
with a high relish, in one of the luxuries of civilization and refinement, ' 
which he had supposed, until then, savages to be not only incapable of | 
properly appreciating, but absolutely ignorant of its existence. Will it 
be believed that the usually jovial rum-sucking old Chief was in the act | 
of whipping his squaw for attempting to wear his breeches ; another step 
towards civilization on her part—the same red flannel trousers that Gal- 
phin had given him in fulfilment of his dream, she having put them onin 
his absence, wrong side foremost, in which situation she had been caught 
by her lord and master, vainly endeavoring to button them, and wonder- 
ing why white man should be so fond of wearing such a complicated ar- 
ticle of apparel, while the breech cloth was so much handier, and answered 
every purpose. 

Having upon one occasion come very near getting his head broke by in- 
terfering in the domestic broils between man and wife, the whipper and 
whipped doubling teams against the intruder, he, on the present occasion, 
in the exercise of his better judgment, founded on sad experience, very ' 
quietly took aseat on a bear skin in one corner of the apartment, and 
waited patiently until the storm had expended its fury, and the old chief 
exhausted himself in his labor of love. 

He then invited the enraged and injured husband over to his store, 
where, after mollifying his feelings by a mug or two of his favorite beve- | 
rage (rum), he unburthened his mind of that which was weighing so 
heavily upon it. 

He, too, had been visited by a dream. He had dreamed that his dear 
old friend the Chief, with the consent of the balance of the Creek Nation, 
had made him a present of acertain tract of land, naming the boundaries, 
amounting to a great many thousand acres of the best land in the country. 
Neither his present location nor any part of his concert hall, was included | 
in the boundaries indicated. The only immediate answer from the Chief 
was & grunt. After sitting for several minutes, apparently in a profound 
Cogitation, he suddenly exclaimed— 

“‘ White man dream big—beat Ingin much. Take um land. But,” he 
continued, looking Galphin sternly in the eye, as though he suspected the 
white man’s dream was anything but a dream, ‘white man dream any 
more no good.” 

He kept his word; the title was made out in due form, and the consent 
of the nation obtained to the transfer, and Galphin immediately became 
the owner of an immense tract of land, equal, perhaps, taking into con- 
sideration all the advantages and disadvantages, to any other body of 
land of the same extent on the continent. 

And thus endeth the Indian and white man’s dreams, through whose 
instrumentalities the great Galphin claim originated. And thus endeth, 
perhaps, one of the most brilliant and certainly one of the most authentic 


chapters in our nation’s history. 
Oax.anp, Mo., June, 1850. 














THE WAY DICKY DAVIS GOT HIS COMMISSION. 


New York, Aug. 8th, 1850. 
Dear ‘‘Spirit.’—I send enclosed a tradition of the Green Mountain 
State, which I picked up within its emerald valleys. I don’t remember 
to have seen it in print, andI cannot help thinking it worthy of preser- 


, well as the shrewdness of the merry Governor, of whom it speaks; so I 
, submit it to your better judgment—“‘ an’ if ye like it, prent it.” 
Yours faithfully, LupwiG von KRANICH. 


During the administration of that rare old soul, Governor Chittenden, 
| who, by the same token was the maddest wag, as well as the shrewdest 
| statesman, that ever reigned over the Green Mountain Boys, there lived 

in an obscure township a solitary settler named Dicky Davis. Why he 
_ lived there alone, no one knew; there were some old wives’ tales about a 
love affair with one Jemima Crane, but Dicky never ‘let on” about it, 
and, save a solitary traveller on the road from Arlington to Bennington 

which passed his door, or an occasional hunter, who stopped for a drink 
of water, Dicky never saw a human face within his hut ; and, save an 
| occasional visit to the store and tavern, in the adjoining town, for liquor 
and ammunition, he never left his solitary town. But he was not alone ; 
! the instinct of companionship which all men feel was not dead within him. 
With a whimsical taste he had domesticated an old sow, and their acquaint- 
_ance was perhaps rather more intimate than town-bred people would 
fancy. The “old lady,” as he fondly called her, shared his board and 
lodging. She had a sleeping place by the corner of the hearth-stone, and, 
| under Dicky’s tuition, had become an intelligent, sedate, well-mannered 


| the Secretary of State, and that the other was no less a personage than 





sow, who understood her position and became it. Moreover, Dicky and 
his old lady used to hold long conversations, and he really thought she 
understood him; for her grunt of satisfaction, of assent, of displeasure, 
of inquiry, were all intelligible enough to Dicky, so he liked the old lady, 
and treated her well. 

Dicky had just gone to bed, on a cold winter night. The old lady had 
assured him that she was ‘‘ comfortable I thank you,” and was winking 
at the embers on the hearth, preparatory to a snore; the snow was beat- 
ing against the door, and drifting in through various crevices about the 
house, and everything betokened a bad night out and a comfortable night 
in, when Dicky thought he heard a voice outside. 

‘«‘ Eh ?” says he, ‘* what’s that ?” 

The old lady echoed the enquiry with an interrogative grunt. 

The noise seemed more distinct—Dick jumped out of bed—the old lady 
got up on her fore legs and looked at Dicky—Dicky put his leggins on— 
the old lady unfolded her hind legs—Dicky got his rough coat and boots 
on—the old lady shook her head and wagged her tail—and they both de- 
clared themselves ready for the emergency, whatever it might be. 

The noise outside increased, and Dicky, becoming satisfied that it pro- 
ceeded from travellers in the road, opened the door, and stood out in the 
storm. 

‘« Hallo, in the house, there, I say,” shouted a boyish voice. 

‘‘ What can I do for ye?” shouted the hospitable Dicky. 

«Can you keep us all night ?” asked the boy. 

‘* Yes, ef ye can get inside the house,” said Dicky. 

And, instructing the lad how to steer clear of the stumps, and rolling 
sundry logs out of the way, managed to pilot the sleigh from the road to 
the little clearing in front of his door. He helped untackle the beasts, 
turn the sleigh topsyturvy, put the horses in a rough woodshed back of 


the house, and hurried to fix up his fire and make his guests as comforta- | 


ble as possible. 

The light revealed to him a trimly built lad of seventeen or so, anda 
fine-looking gentleman of more than three times that age. His curiosity 
was satisfied when the lad told him that he was the son of Seth Warner, 


Governor Chittenden. Dicky was thunderstruck. 

“ Lawks, you don’t say !” said Dicky. ‘‘ Are you railly Gov’nor Chit- 
tenden? How dedo, Gov’nor? Why, I ort to have ben a waiten’ for ye. 
I ax your pardon, Gov'nor, but I didn’t know ’twas you a schreechin’, or 





** Do for him ”” said Chittenden. ‘ Do for him—do for him,” he repeat- 

ed thoughtfully ; ‘‘do for him—let me see.” 

A soft waggish smile began to ooze out of the dimples of his benevolent 

mouth, and gradually spread over his whole face. He seemed pleased 

with some thought ; the more he seemed to consider it, the more he seemed 
to like it. At last he spoke— 

‘‘ Seth, what town does Mr. Davis live in >” 

‘* Benson, sir.” 

‘‘Make out a commission for him as captain of the militia of the 
town.” 

‘* Why, there’s nobody else in the whole township,” said Seth, as he 
looked up surprised. But the Governor answered never a word, and Seth 
made out the commission at once. The Governor signed it, the great 
seal was attached, and Seth undertook to deliver it to Dicky in per- 
son. 7 

In due course of time young Seth Warner “ hauled in” in front of Dicky’s 
domain, in the lonely town of Benson. 

‘** There, Dicky Davis,” said he, as he put the commission in his hands, 
‘* there is your commission as Captain of the Militia in the town of Ben- 
son.” 

Dicky could hardly believe his ears, and very much doubted the evi- 
dence of his eyes. 

** You don’t say !’ heexclaimed. ‘“‘ Am I araa] Cap’en? Cap’en Davis! 
Cap’en Davis! *Tention! Shoulder arms! Lawks! Lawks! What will 
Jemima Crane say—I ax yer pardon young man,” he said, recollecting 
himself—‘‘ my eyesight’s poor, won’t you read this ’ere dockerment ?” 

Now, as Dicky could tell a hawk from a crow, a mile off, and always 
shot his game in the eye, and as he had been making sundry ineffectual 
attempts to read the ‘‘ dockerment” the wrong side up, Seth concluded 
that his early education had been neglected, and that poor Dicky was 
ashamed to confess that he could not read. So he read the commission 
with all the pomposity he could muster—laying great emphasis on “ the 
People of the State of Vermont, by the Grace of God, free and independ- 
ent,” and all the other high-sounding portions of the paper, very much 
to Dicky’s delight as well asconfusion. Seth left him rejoicing, and jour- 
neyed on to Arlington. And Dicky, with anatural impulse, started for 
the nearest tavern. On his arrival, he passed some of his old cronies 
with a condescending nod, and walking straight to the bar, he thundered 
out— 

«°Tention! Cap'’en Davis ’I] have a glass o’ whiskey !” 

The landlord gave him the rye, and answered him laughingly— 

** What cornfield are you Cap’en of, Dicky ?” 

‘*T ax your pardon, Lan’lord—not Dicky any more, ef you please; I’m 
Cap’en Davis!” 

By this time quite a number of bar-room loungers had gathered around, 
and wondered, audibly, whether Dicky’s head hadn’t turned by living 
alone in the woods so long. 

‘** Darn ye, boys!’ said Dicky, who overheard their remarks, “<I tell 
ye I’m a Cap’en, and there’s the dockerment,” and he pulled out the com- 
mission. ‘‘ Read that ’ere paper, will ye, an’ see if I ain’t a Cap’en !” 

A red-nosed Squire read it from beginning to end, while Dicky, seated 
on a bench with both his brawny hands deep in the mysterious depths of 
his breeches pockets, and bending forward with eyes and mouth wide 
open, drank in every word of the precious document. When the Squire 
had finished, the bystanders took a look at the seal and the signature, pro- 
nounced them genuine, and gave a cheer for Captain Davis. 

Dicky was beside himself with joy. 

‘«*Lan’lord !” said he, ‘‘ Cap’en Davis stands treat for the company \” 
And the company duly honored the occasion. 

Scarcely was the liquor down, when they insisted upon a speech from 
the Captain. ‘Speech from Cap’en Davis!” they shouted—‘‘ Speech 
from Cap’en Davis !’—** Must do it, Cap’en !’—until Dicky thought it must 
be some necessary pre-requisite to the full enjoyment of the dignity of 
his station. The crowd assisted him to the top of the oat-bin in the cor- 
ner, which seemed the most convenient rostrum in the room, and having 
got him well planted thereon, left him there, feeling decidedly ‘ miscel- 





I'd have ben out sooner. Here, old lady, git eout the house, you’ve no 


| bizness here. Don’t you know it’s the Gow’nor? It’s an old sow 0’ mine,” 


he added parenthetically, ‘* don’t mind her, Gov’nor.” 


And Dicky went busily to work to get her out of doors. She didn’t 
understand the rank of Governor, however, and was slow to appreciate 
Dicky’s wishes. After sundry chasings around the room, she seemed 
finally to comprehend his design, and looked up at him with a most comi. 
cal expression of puzzled wonderment, and grunting a suspicion of his 
sanity, trotted angrily out. 

The Governor was fatigued with the peltings of the storm, and so, after 
partaking of a rude meal, he told Dicky that he had been belated on the 
road to Bennington, and was just on the point of camping out and sleep- 
ing under the sleigh, when he discovered the light from Dicky’s window, 
and was so tired that he would go to sleepat once. Refusing Dicky’s ur- 
gent entreaties that he would accept his bed, the Governor threw himself 
down upon the bear-skins which he had brought from the sleigh, and com- 
posed himself to sleep. 

Scarcely had he passed the threshold of dozyness into the fairy temple 
of sleep, when the old lady, whose indignation was increasing with the 
inclemency of the weather, thrust her snout into a crevice of the door, 
pushed it open, walked in, and strode with becoming spirit to the Go- 
vernor’s couch, and commenced a nasal examination of -his person. Dicky 
was surprised, and said, expostulatively— 

‘Darn ye, old lady, don’t you know it’s the Gov’nor ?” 

But the old lady grunted a haughty refusal of any more interferance of 
any sort from him, and went on with her investigation. Dicky waxed 
wroth. 

‘«* Blast ye, ye old brute, I tell ye it’s the Gov’nor!” he shouted, and, 
seizing a huge shovel, drove the old lady forth, secured the rickety door 


as well as he could, and, apologizing to the Governor for the intrusion of 


his sow, on the plea of her ignorance of his rank, he went to bed again. 

Presently the old lady, finding it too cold outside, managed to edge her- 
self in again, and the same scene was re-enacted. She was driven out, 
and she came in again, and out and in she came and went again and 
again, giving unbounded annoyance to Dicky, and all sorts of fun to young 
Seth. 

But the poor Governor! He was ready to wish that he had not found 
the house at all, for, not until Dicky, completely beside himself with vex- 
ation at the stupidity of his old lady, bethought him to tie up her legs and 
put her under a trough outside, did the poor man get even “‘ forty 
winks.” : 

Morning came, and with its first light the industrious Governor rose, 
and after partaking of Dicky’s humble fare, started on for Bennington 
with young Seth Warner—leaving his host the happiest and proudest man 
on earth. 

Hadn’t he had a governor in his house all night—hadn’t the governor 
talked to him as free and éasy as if he was his own brother—didn’t he 
shake hands when he went away—didn’t he ask him to come and see him 
at Bennington—didn’t he ask about the hunting, and the fishing, and the 
crops, andall. ‘‘ Lawks,” thought Dicky, “‘ won’t Jemima Crane be sorry 
she gin me the sack, when she hears 0’ this ?” 

The idea reminded him of his old lady, and he went directly to her place 
of exile and unloosed her bonds. But she was indignant, would listen to 
no explanation, and sulked all day. 

The Governor reached Bennington in safety, and as young Seth was go- 
ing directly back to Arlington, he reminded the magistrate of his obliga- 
tion to Dicky. 

‘‘ What are you going to do for him” asked Seth. 


laneous.” He groped in his pockets—scratched his choppy head—fingered 
| his waistcoat buttons—stood on one leg—stood on the other—while the 
, kind ejaculations of ‘* Go on, Cap’en !’—* Spit her out, Cap’en !’—** Don’t 
be afeard, Cap’en !’—‘* Hoora! for Cap’en Davis !’—** Don’t bother the 
Cap’en!” &c., &c., did not at all conduce to his composure. Finally a 
lucky thought struck him. 

‘* Feller Sogers !” says he, quickly—but that seemed to be the extent of 
his lucky thought. 

* Feller Sogera!” he repeated, but hesitatingly, as if hoping that the 
repetition might suggest something else—but all in vain. Inspiration 
would not give down. 

‘* T’ain’t 0’ no use, boys !” said he, as he jumped off the oat-bin, “‘ I can’t 
speechify, but when it comes to fightin’, darn me ef Cap’en Davis shies 
the briers! Let’s drink!’ 

A tornado of applause followed this speech of the Captain, and after 
‘* three times three,” they imbibed according to invitation, and they had 
a regular orgie. It was only necessary to make a delicate allusion to the 
‘‘Cap’en,” or to read the commission over again, to get “a treat all 
round” from Dicky. In short, they all got pretty drunk, and when Dicky 
started to go home on his neighbor’s ox-sled, his navigation was so ‘‘ per- 
spicuous,” that, before he knew it, his leggins had caught astray hook on 
the trace chains, and before he could stop the oxen he had been dragged 
a hundred yards through the snow. 

This somewhat sobered him, and he went on homewards resolved to bear 


his honors with more dignity. 
* * * + * * 


The traditions of the town say, that after teaching his old sow the “ tac- 
tics” so assiduously that she died, he retained his commission unti! the 
town became populous, and he had ‘‘humans” to teach, and that he actual- 
ly commanded a company of militia from his own town at the battle of 
Plattsburg, under and by virtue of the same old ‘“ dockerment.”’ 





CHOLERA INCIDENT, 
Iowa, July, 1850. 


Dear ‘‘ Spirit.’—The pestilence which ‘‘ walketh in darkness at noon- 
day,” in passing up the Mississippi, has given several of our river towns a 
few severe touches. During its sojourn at one of the principal “‘ cities” in 
our State, it made a pretty peremptory demand upon an individual, who, in 
his day and generation, had been accustomed to tarry long, and sometimes 
quite late, at the ‘“‘wine press”—in these practical days, and for shortness, 
called groceries, and sometimes ‘‘ one-horse groceries,” at that. 

The individual, it is understood, was ‘‘ on a bender” at the time his at- 
tention was arrested ; and after he had tumbled in, it was ‘* hip and thigh’ ’ 
for some time between the cholera and the “ delicious tremblings ;” final - 
ly, however, the cholera caved, and the tremens took the socks. Stimu- 
lants were of course prescribed, and a quart bottle of good brandy was 
procured, to be taken internally, and to be applied externally also; and 
three bruisers, unfortunately, were selected as nurses for the night. 

In the morning the physician called, and expressed some surprise that 
that brandy had had go little effect upon the pulse, and produced so slight 
effect upon the circulation. 

“That brandy, Doctor, was nothing but an aggravation to me all night 
long,” said the patient. 

«< How so, Jim—did it not taste natural ?” 

“It didn’t taste at all, Doctor.” 

«« Why,” enquired the physician, becoming a little suspicious, ‘“ what 
did they do with it? Didn’t they give you any of it ?” 

“No, sir-ee! not to say much, they didn’t !” 

“‘ Well, they rubbed you well with it ?” 

“Not much, they didn’t. In fact, Doctor, your sold, and I’m a goner. 
Here’s the way of it. My friends drank the liquor, and then rubbed me 
with the bottle /” PLures. 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


Aug. 17, 








Olla Poodrida. 


Coffee Pro and Con.—Some of our eminent scientific men are again 
squabbling on the vexed question as to whether coffee does not afford 
nourishment. One of them bas laid what seems a paradox—viz. that 
coffee contains fewer nutritive properties than the ordinary food of man, 
and yet that the man who makes it his principal food is stronger than 
ene who feeds on meat and wine. In support of this paradox, our sa- 
vant calls the example of the miners of the coal-pits Charlerol, who 
never eat meat except a very small quantity on Sundays, and whose dai- 
ly meals consist exclusively of bread and butter and coffee. These men, 
he says, are strong, muscular, and able to do, and actually perform, more 
work than the miners of the coal-pits of Onzin, in France, who feed 





largely on the more nutritive articles, meat and vegetables, and drink | 
wine or beer. Another savant, taking nearly the same view, insists that | 


the Arabs are able to live moderately, and to make long abstinences, as 
they do, entirely on account of their extensive use of coffee. 
last assertion is demolished, by the declaration of M. d’Abbadie, who 


But this | 


has just returned from Abyssinia, that certain tribes of Arabs and Abys- | 


sinians who do not use coffee can support greater fatigue than those who 
do. In presence of such very contradictory facts who shall say which of 


the learned doctors is in the right. 
Paris Correspondent of the Londen Literary Gazette. 


cently called an the Academy of Sciences to pronounce on the merits of 
a harpoon which he has invented for killing whales by means of poison 
—the poison flowing from the harpoon as the weapon enters the animal. 
But the learned conclave has just declined to express any opinion, on the 
ground that the question is one which can only be decided practically 
and that there are on means of practical demonstration on whales at 
Paris. It was observed by one savant, that the inventor would do 
well to find out what peculiar kind of poison will kill whales, it being by 
no means certain that the most formidable poisons with which we are 
acquainted will have any effect on the monsters of the deep: and in 

roof of this he called to mind that an elephant once swallowed two large 
fottles of prussic acid without being in the slightest degree affected. 


Sensibility of a Hunter.—The gemsbok [one of the most beautiful and 
remarkable of the tribes of the antelope] now increased their pace, but 
Cobus’s horse, which was a good one with a very light weight, gained 
upon them at every stride, and before they had reached the opposite side 
of the plain he was in the middle of the foaming herd, and had turned 
out a beautiful cow, with a pair of uncommonly fine long horns. In one 
minute he dexterously turned her in my direction, and heading her, I ob- 
tained a fine chance, and rolled her over with two bullets in her shoulder. 
My thirst was intense, and the gemsbok having a fine breast of milk, I 


pany of another blackbird, and we hope to hear of them both popping in 
some fine morning to breakfast—Blacky having first begged leave to in- 
troduce his mate as ‘‘ one of the family”—a permission which we are 
sure would be willingly acceded to. 

Dumfries Journal. 


Mrs. Partington’s Opinion of Ethiopians.—‘ Yes, 1 did go to hear 
the Eat-the-opium saranagurs ; yes,I did, and I don’t keer if Deacon 
Blathers does hear of it. I’d ruther heer them blessed black martingales 
than a dozen of Deacon Blathers’s old sarmints. One of them sung out 
what my poor Paul used to like, in the salt-sellar voice, just like a baby’s 
whistle and musical snuff-box together. One of ’em skook his fingers to- 
gether and they rattled like pipe stems ; but what I liked mostest of all 
was the beautiful music of the according line. Oh how delishes the mu- 
sic rolled out of it? Icould have got up and danced with delight.” And 
the old lady got up and really shoek herself all over. 


The Miseries of having;a New Coat.—No lover of independence ven- 
tures voluntarily ona new coat. This isan axiom notto be overturned, 
unlike the safety stage coaches. The man who piques himself on the new- 
ness of such an habiliment is—till time hath ‘‘moulded it into beauty”—its 
slave. Wherever he goes, he is harassed by an apprehension of damag- 
ing it. Hence he loses his sense of independence, and becomes a serf ! 
How degrading! Tosuccumb to one’s superiors is bad enough ; but to 
be a martyr to a few yards of cloth ; to be the helot of a tight fit ; to be 


' shackled by the ninth fraction ofa man ;to be made submissive to the 
Poisoning Whales.—An English gentleman, named Aekerman, re- | 





milked her into my mouth, and obtained a drink of the sweetest bever- 
age I ever tasted ! 
Ronaleyn Gordon Cumming’s Hunter’s Life in the Far Interior of South Africa 


Plan Model of Three Thousand Square Miles of England.—This | 
extraordinary model, which occupied three years in its construction, and | 
cost the artist (Mr. F. A. Carrington, topographical engineer) upwards | 
of a thousand pounds, is now for inspection in the Manchester Exchange. | 
For the information of those of our readers who may not have seen it, | 
we may state (as we have already done on aformer occasion) that it is | 
at once a map and a model of the surface of the country which it includes 
within its boundaries ; and is so, not merely as to relative distances and | 
position, but also as to varying levels ; so that every hill and ridge, every | 
valley, ravine, andgorge, is represented on its surface, and that surface | 
includes a great part of Yorkshire and Lancashire, with portions of | 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire. Its scale is, 
horizontally, an inch to a mile ; and vertically, an inch to 800 feet ; and 
upon most of the remarkable eminences in the hilly district, are marked 
the heights above the level of the sea. The towns are colored red ; roads 
gravel color : parks, woods, and plantations, green ; railways, brown; 
rivers, canals, and other receptacles of water, blue. Its length is 72 in- 
ches from east to west, and its breadth, from north to south, 474 inches. | 
This remarkable work of art is for sale, and is offered at 250 guineas. 

Manchester Examiner. 


A Highlander’s Criticism on a Sermon.—Talking the other day with 
@ son of the Gaol, who had newly come from “‘ his mountains wild,” we 
inquired what sort of preacher was the minister of the parish in the north, 
whom we had known in our younger years. ‘‘ Oh,” said Donald, with | 
a shrug of the shoulder, ‘« he pleases some folk weel eneuch, and I ken, | 
he thinks he does real weel himsel ; but I ken he doesna please me. He 
has nae birr about him, sir ; it comes awa frae him easily eneuch, and it’s 
maybe, too, of gude eneuch stuff; but yet it comes na in the way that 
maist o’ us would like it. We dinnacare muckle for a man that throws 
aff his matter as if it were silk ribbons he were spinnin ; we would like 
it better did it come aff like the rows frae an auld wif's bumming wheel ! 
He doesna gie’s a screed like yer auld friend Mr. Latherdesk! Ah, sir, | 
he was the man to ding the stour fraethe bookboard!” <All true,” we 
said ; ‘ but yet we have heard that your present minister is a superior | 
man to our old cronie, Mr. L. We are told that he is both a better scho- | 
lar, a deeper divine, a more ornate preacher, in fact, a person much su- | 
perior in every respect but one : he does not roar so loudly.” <‘ Roar, | 
sir, that’s a the difference in the world, sir! It may do weel eneuch wi’ 
you and ither college-bred folk to hear fine-spun sermons, and listen to 
polished flichts of what ye call classic eloquence ; but this will nae do 
wi’ a real Highlander, sir. Nay, nay, sir, we maun hae a man that can 
speak out, sir; a man that can fecht inthe poopit, sir; a man that can, 
flyte, sir; a man that can skake his nievs at ye, sir, a man, sir, that 
can ca’ ye names, sir; in fact, sir, a man that can fricht ye!” 

North British Mail 

An Author’s Confessions.—An author who enjoys great celebrity in | 
the Seven Dials, has made the following ‘‘ Confessions” tothe metropoli- 
tan correspondent of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle—* The little knowledge I 
have, I have picked up bit by bit, so that I hardly know how I have come | 
by it. I certainly knew my letters before I left home,and have got the | 
rest off the dead walls and out of the ballads and papers I have been sel- | 
ling. 1 write most of the Newgate ballads for the printers in the Dials, | 
and, indeed, anything that turns up. I get a shilling for a ‘copy of ver- | 
ses written by the wretched culprit the night previous to his execution.’ 
I wrote Courvoisier’s sorrowful lamentation. I called it ‘ A Woice from | 
the Gaol.’ I wrote a pathetic ballad on the respite of Annette Meyers. | 
I did the helergy on Rush’s execution. It was supposed, like the rest, | 
to be written by the culprit himself, and was penitent. I didn’t write 
that to order—I knew they would want a copy of verses from the culprit. | 
The publisher read it over, and said, ‘That's the thing for the street) 
public.’ , I only got one shilling for Rush. Indeed, they are all the | 
same price, no matter how popular they may be. I wrote the life of | 
Manning in verse. Besides these, I have written the Lament of Calcraft 
the Hangman, on the decline of his trade, and many political songs.” 


A Pet Blackbird.—The pretty cottage of Mr. Thompson, merchant, | 
Gatehouse, which stands on a hill-side at the entrance of the town, pre- 
sents many attractions, the most curious, perhaps, of which is a pet. 
blackbird. It was taken from the parent nest upwards of a year ago, 
and readily became domesticated and familiar with the children in the | 
house. Whilst quite content with town life and intercourse, the young | 
bird did not relinquish its love for the country and converse with the 
feathered species. It was still ‘a wildling of nature,” with a strong | 
yearning towards the woods, which it indulges daily, and has done so for | 
months. Not being confined within the limits of a cage, it is free to rove | 
at large, and has not abused its liberty. Every morning it leaves its 
home in the cottage for the princely bowers of Cally, and there, at the | 
distance of a mile or more, it may be heard pouring forth its delicious 
tide of song. Scarcely has the sound died away till the whirring of its | 
wings indicates its return ; for breakfast is on the table, and ‘ blacky” | 
does not wish to be behind. On such occasions the bird enters the win- 
dow or door with the most perfect assurance, just as if the house was its 
own and everything in it, settles upon the table, hops from dish to dish, 
and helps itself according to fancy. After satisfying its appetite, it gen- | 
erally remains awhile gambolling with the children; and if it flees off 
— before dinner, it is sure to be back ere the second meal is depatch- 
= in order to get its share ; and what is very remarkable, it has a pen- 
- sr for ang ee } in the matter of bread and butter, also, it is quite 
pedis: Pos s at nothing at all of running off with a slice of the latter 
a Pr y »1 / << for Mr. Blackbird’s patate is still so unsophisticated 
it gs whe — -j a nocturnal roost is on the kitchen chimney-piece, 
pep Ald rs rR » by the regular hours it keeps, it is quite a pattern 
its with th " 0 _ The bird is on all these accounts a great favor- 
per... cod amily, and 18 Certainly a pretty creature as well asa curi- 
rei a saw it ee night last week on its accustomed perch, and 
we bid aclll “ene half a mile of, on the boundary wall of Cally estate, 
familiarity ne yin ada the feathered favorite by its shape, 

, iutellectual air. ee “e dare aay Gisnerapens enough 

: ently, and, as if aware of our desi 
walted long epeagh for us to“ take notes” regarding its demeahoun, a0 
pe Boe! © to identify it. It then flew over. the wall and handsomely 
repaid us with “ notes” of its own. Of late it has been seen in the. com- 


' 


to see that we were eyeing it int 





Mires — 


| be much darker in some parts than others. 


| ed to sen 


sun, the rain, the dust and the snow ; to be panic-struck by the chimney 
sweep ; to be scared by the dust man ; toshudder at the advent of the ba- 
ker ; to give precedence to the scavenger ; to concede the wall to a peri- 
patetic conveyance of eggs ;to look up with awe at the apparition of a 
giggling servant girl, with a slop-pail thrust half way out of a garret 
window ; to coast the gutter with a horrible anticipation of consequences ; 
to faint at the visitation of a shower of soot down the chimney; to be 


compelled to be at the mercy of each and all these vile contingencies—can | 
anything in human nature be so preposterous, so effeminate, so disgrace- | 


ful! A truly great mind spurns the bare idea of such slavery ! hence, 
according to the “‘ Subaltern,” Wellington liberated Spain in a red coat 
extravagantly over estimated at sixpence, and Napoleon entered Moscow 
in a green one out at the elbows. Blackwood. 


A Good Appetite.—‘* My dear,” said an affectionate wife*to her hus- 
band, who had been sick for several days, ‘‘ when you were well, you 
were in the habit of eating twelve apple dumplings—now that you are 
sick how many shall I make you ?” 

** Well,” replied the husband, ‘‘ I reckon you may make eleven to-day ; 
but be particular and make them a /itt/e /arger than usual.” 

The wife obeyed. 

When the husband had eaten eleven, with the exception of half a one, 
his little son, a lad of some six summers, came up to him and said, 

** Daddy, give me a little piece ?” 

‘** Go away, sonny,” replied the father, ‘‘ your poor dad’s sick.” 


, 


Fashions for August.—Bonnets have experienced little alteration in 
shapes, except those that have been crushed by some one accidentally 
sitting downupon them. Shaded silks are still seen, the shading being 
thrown in by constant wear during the summer, causing the material to 
Scarfs will be in request and 
so will lace ; but forthose who cannot get the point lace, the boot lace 
will be a cheap and useful subtitute. Flounces, which have been for 
some time coming in, are now made to stick out more than ever. 

We have seena very graceful head-dress for gentlemen—which, for 
evening toilette, is general. It consists of acoiffure of white cotton, a 
tassel at the top of it. 

False Position.—* A bear,” says some author whose name we have 
forgotten, ‘‘ isa most grave, and quite respectable animal as a bear ; but 
should he set up for a dancing master, he would be sure to be laughed at 
for his pains.” But then a bear knows better ; itis only men who get into 
‘false positions,’ and so make themselves ridiculous. The disposition 
shown by so many persons to figure in matters for which they have no 
natural aptitude, is thus severely satirized by Swift :— 

** A dog by instinct turns aside, 

Who sees a ditch too deep and wide ; 
A foundered horse will oft debate 
Before he tries a five-barred gate ; 
But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by folly, combats nature, 
And where his genius least inclines, 
Absurdly bends his whole designs !” 


Irish Travelling.—The first of our journey passed over without much 
event, but we derived sufficient amusement from the peculiarities of the 
carman, a mop-headed, lank-limbed beauty, whose clothes were so ragged 
that, as he strode along, with his coat, shirt, and breeches, fluttering be- 
hind him, he put us in mind of a persevering ship making way against a 
head wind. This gentleman never whipped his horses when they were 
low-spirited and lazy, but reasoned with them as though they had beena 
pair of Honynhins, mentioned by Gulliver, or intelligent beings. 

‘** Arrah, Barney,” he'd say to the leader, ‘‘ ain't you a purty spalpeen, 
to suffer your own brother Teddy to lug the car up the hill be hisself? 
Haven't I set you before him for an example? Have you any art to for- 
get a friend bekase you don’t see him? Oh! bad luck to your feelings! 
Arrah, Teddy” (to the other), ‘‘ don’t you see, my darlint, what Barney 
is at? He wants to rin away from ye, and get to the little shebeen house 
half a mile off, and ate up all your corn afore you comes; hurry, hurry, 
or divil the mouthful will he lave you.” 

Strange as it may seem, these addresses produced the desired effect, and 
Barney and Teddy, as shaggy as a pair of lions, would pluck up courage, 
and pull along likea couple of camels. Observing that one of them was 
lame, we noticed this to the owner, as an infringement of our contract. 

** Lame, your honor ?” he replied, ‘‘no such thing, entirely ; the b’hoy’s 
quite parfect; only, you see, it’s a way he has of resting one leg till the 
other three are tired. Bernard’s Retrospection 


An Irish Mistake.— An Irish peasant was carried before a magistrate 
on the charge of having stolen a sheep, the property of Sir Garret Fitz 
Maurice. 

The justice asked him if he could read. To which he replied, “‘ a lit- 
tle.” 

** You could not be ignorant then,” said Mr. Quorum, “ that the sheep 


| belonged to Sir Garret, as his brand, G. F. M. was on them, sir.” 


‘‘ True,” replied the prisoner, ‘‘ but I really thought the letters stood 
for Good Fat Mutton.” 


** T say, boy whose horse is that you’re riding 

** Why, it’s daddy’s.” 

** Who is your daddy ?” 

** Don’t you know? Why, Uncle Pete Jones.” 

** So—you are the son of your uncle ?” 

‘« Why, yes, calculate I am. You see dad got to be a widower, and mar- 
ried mother’s sister, and now he’s my uncle.” 


A young Dutchman, in concluding a letter to his love, which he intend- 
a by a friend, was thus poetically delivered : 

‘‘ When Vonke Vanttoozen, my gude friend, 

Shall come to see you where you be, 

Dese scarlet garters I shall zend 

O ty dem on and tink on me.” 


A Rich Piay.—The London Literary Gazettes gives the following sum- 
mary of a new melo-drama, of the ‘‘ good old orthodox murder school. 
about to be served up by Dumas, at the Theatre Historique, Paris. From 
the tableaux here presented, we should think the lovers of the raw-head 
and bloody-bones style of tragedy might for once ‘sup full of horrors.” 
Dumas is emphatically a great artist in his line. Few understand so 


> 


well the wants of the times—the prevailing tastes of the mob of readers | 


and theatre-goers. In the art of making a production slab and thick— 
of accumulating ‘* horrors upon horror’s head,” so as to freeze the blood, 
make the flesh creep, and the hair stand on end—he is lord of the ascend- 
ant. Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk Lewis were fools to him— 

Ist tableau: The villain and hero of the piece kills a monkey, a poll- 
parrot, alizard, a tiger, and two tiger-cubs. 2d tableau : 
wild-boar. 8d: He rubs and kills several men, women, and children. 4th : 
He kills a woman behind the scenes. 5th : He kills a woman on the stage. 
6th: He attempts to kill a man, but the victimescapes. 7th: He drags 
a corpse outof atomb. 8th: Hekills his wife andtwo children. 9th: 
He does not appear, being probably in his dressing-room taking refresh- 
i. 10th: He tries to kill several people. 11th: He gets killed 

imself. 


Suecinct and Conclusive.—A ‘ cullud pussan” in business at Milwau- 
kie, who had left his affairs in the hands of his partner, while he should 
take ashort trip to the east, recently telegraphed back from Detroit in the 
words following, to wit :— 

‘* How is things going ?” 

The reply he received was, 

* Things is workin.” : ; 

This was satisfactory. But when he returned to Milwaukie, he found 
that his partner had sold out the stock, appropriated the proceeds, and 
runaway with the unfortunate man’s wife. Things had worked. 


He kills a | 


Se 











A Fast Traveller.—The electric telegraph is bou i 
tery to the million, and the ludicrous cunbdptions ats poder Sherali: 
which some of the most ignorant people have formed, are as mirth-pr “ 
pray dip out of Rabelais or Smollett. The last Stesiention - 
nant : pane en under our eye, is the ening story from the Pitts- 

oe pha pgs an old lady entered O’Reilly’s office in this city, and 
sal ie osited ao = send to Wheeling. Ina few minutes her note 
was a dumb waiter, and i i 
theoigh the ceiling. oe ge 08 SE ene 

“Ts that going straight to Wheeling 2” inquired the old la 
her eyes bent upon the ceiling. 

‘© Yes ma’am, answered the clerk. 

**T never was there,” continued she, 
the town lies in that direction. 
graph ?” 

**T can scarcely tell, ma’am”—It may be two or three hours.” 
The old lady went away, and returned in exactly two hours. 
she entered the door, the dumb waiter camedown through the c 

** There is your answer, ma’am,” said the clerk. 

The old lady took the neat yellow envelope in her hand, with a smjj 
mingled gratification and astonishment. ‘ Now this beats all,” exclaimed 
she. ‘‘ Bless my heart! All the way from Wheeling, and the wafer stil] 
wet. That’s an awkward looking box, but it can travel like pizen !” 

Frightening a Rogue.—In the St. Louis Recorder’s Court, recent] 
Alexander McManus was fined $5 for stealing wood from the steam 
Hannibal, and was asked to ‘‘ fork up” by his Honor. 

“Cc ccan’t doit,” stuttered he, “aaa aint, got th-th-the p P P pew- 
ter your Honor.” 

** Are youa married man ?” inquired the Recorder. 

‘« N-n-n-not exactly s s s so far gone yet, sir.” 

‘* Well, I will have to send you to the house of correction,” said the Re- 
corder. 
| ‘* T-t-t-tain’t nothin’ tt t to go th th-there,” said Alick. “II I-’m useq 
| to it ; b-b-b-but when you t-t-t-talked about m-m-marriage, old fel]ay 
| you f-f-f-frightened me !” ; 
| «A Legal Anecdote.—The Law Reporter tells a very good story about 
a Mr. Heralds, an old practitioner of Massachusetts. His Opinion wag 
asked, without the usual fee, and therefore given in opposition to the very 
principle of law, and to the great detriment of the interests of his ¢]j- 
ent. It created some surprise, and upon being questioned as to his sin. 
cerity in the opinion which he gave, Mr. H. replied— 

“Well [never,thought much about it. The man met me in the street when 
I was in a hurry ; he said it was nothing that concerned him, he only 
wanted to know ; that he couldn’t afford any fee, and that I might answer 
him or not. asI pleased. I did as well as I could under the circumstan- 
ces, but the fact is, I never could get right under about two dollars !” 

We have heard an excellent story of the same character of Lord Mans- 
field, who thought that he transacted business so much better after the 
reception of a fee, that when about to regulate his own affairs, he would, 
previous to commencing, change a few guineas from one pocket to the oth- 
er. 


Extraordinary Large Sale.—Some time since, a person in the neigh- 
borhood of Keeswick, having several hives of bees to dispose of, and be- 
ing desirous to attract purchasers, caused a placard to be printed, an- 
nouncing a sale, with these glaring head lines :—Extraordinary sale of 
live stock, comprising no less than one hundred and forty thousand head 
with an unlimited right of pasturage. 

From the London Correspondence of the N. Y. *Albion.”’ 

Lancashire Patois.—A good deal of interest has been excited here by 
a book, enjoying the cacophonous name of ‘‘Bamford’s Tim Bobbin ;” and 
as I dare say, its fame being local, and its interest confined to ‘‘ Lanke- 
sheer,” it will hardly reach you, I copy for your edification the extrordi- 
nary title-page; and I do this, because it will be a sufficient proof of an 
assertion often made, and which I personally verified, that an Englishman 
may travel all through the United States without meeting a single native 
American talking unintelligible English, whilst here I could find him 
many, within 20 miles of this metropolis, whose vernacular would be a 
sealed book to him. It is as follows: ‘‘Tawk o’ Seawth Lankesheer or 
Tim Bobbin Tummus an Meary feltlt an made greadly; wi his rhymes an 
'@ moor-worded an better spyelt Dixonairy o words an sayins chiefly ust 

byth cuntry-livin folke oth spinnin an cloth makin parts o’ Seawth Lan- 
| kesheer by Samhul Beamfort—Sowd by Booksellers. Enter at Stashuner 
| Hol Lunnon.” Mr. Bamford, in illustrating the peculiarities and varie- 
ties of this curious dialect, has made a hit; and, from the glossary, the 
Lancashire people will perhaps for the first time see what the words they 
employ signify in ordinary society, of which very many of them have no 
idea. 

Sir Robert Peel’s Manner of Death.—The loss of Sir Robert Peel and 
thesad manner of it, are by no means forgotten yet; people still talk of 
all the circumstances of it, as if the accident had happened yesterday. 
His style of riding was so very sedate, and the pace so slow and cautious, 
that any vagaries in cavalier or steed were never expected. It was inal- 
lusion to this that Bulwer wrote in the ‘‘ New Timon”— 

‘‘Sir Robert rides—but never rides at speed.” 
On the other hand, he was always a bad rider, andseemed, when mounted 
) and jogging along, to be thinking of some new tariff or political move, 
| forgetful of his own appearance, or the dull, uninspired amble of his Ko- 
| sinante. He always purchased the quietest horse he could procure, and 
| was perfectly undesirous of the admiration of horse-dealers or jockeys. 
| People, who are astonished at nothing, are astonished at this most un- 
| looked-for end of the much regretted statesman. But the final scene of- 
ten comes in a manner contradictory to the previous habits of the indi- 
vidual—Bruce, the great traveller—the greatest of his time, after escap- 
ing so many perils by land and flood, broke his neck, coming down stairs 
to breakfast, in his own quiet house, in unromantic England. 

Advent of Lord Brougham.—I don’t know whether you, ‘ on the other 
| side the water,” are prepared for a visit from the eccentric ex-Chancellor, 
‘Lord Brougham. The other night, at the Law Amendment Society, he as- 
| tonished his hearers by an announcement of his intention of proximately 
setting off, during the coming vacation, on a trip across the Atlantic, to 
take counsel with his American brethren in the law, on the subject of an 
improved system of legal education. I should like to be fellow-passenger 
with him wherever he goes, for I have no doubt he will ‘‘ keep the table 
_in a roar,” and edify everybody on board with learned disquisitions, spi- 
ritual sallies, brilliant jokes, and lively anecdotes, winding up, perhaps, 
with an ascent to the cross-trees, and a dive from thence into the blue 
‘sea—for he is capable of and equal to anything. But everybody feels 
' sure he will come back safe and sound, for real misfortune never touched 

Henry Brougham, although common report once actually killed him. 


NOVEL APPLICATION OF HORSE POWER, | 
A machine for applying animal power to the working of railways, s0 as 
to supersede the locomotive engine, has been invented in Italy, and re- 
cently tried upon the Southwestern Railway, England. A London paper 
of June 22d gives the following description of it :— 
‘< It consists in introducing the animals into a kind of coach, called im- 
pulsoria, by which they transmit their acting power to the leading poe 
This transmission is conveyed by a very simple means, rendering uselu 
both the driving power of the animals and their own weight. The horse 
being thus introduced into the impulsoria, is placed upon a perfect a 
linear, artificial ground or platform, turning so easily, that the a , 
which is yoked to the shafts, when it walks, does not itself advance, = 
what amounts to the same thing, the platform itself is pushed ya sigge . 
By this artificial ground platform, called by the patentee pedive “— 
moved a tree, armed with a pully, from which, by means of a rope, - 
| motion is conveyed to the axletree of the leading wheels. The van ae . 

proportions between the diameters of the pullies give different ss geen 
‘speed. The horses are to be worked always at the requisite speet, © 7 
at sixty miles an hour, without ever altering the usual walking pace 
the horses, which are inside the impulsoria, 


as on the floor of a room, 
| sheltered from the weather.” 
| The one in use on the Southwestern Railroad, was made for two horses 
only, and the same paper thus speaks of its operation :— 

More than thirty anene have already been experimentally om by 
it up the very inclined line of the station. For working it up and one 
the station, a wagon is fastened to it, when it attains a speed of seven 
miles an hour. In the experiment to be made on the great line, it Is ex 
pected to gain a speed of from fifteen to twenty miles an hour; and one 
calculated that an engine of two horses more will run a speed superior to 
that of a steam engine, but the driving horses do not change direction oF 
movement. They ‘can instantly be stopped, while the horses continue to 
walk on the pedivella, without transmitting motion on the leading 
wheels. 

By the simple man 
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~~ Foreign Sporting Intelligence 


Latest State of the Odds on the St. Leger. 
to 4agst. Lord Zetland’s Voltigeur (taken) 
to 1—— Capt. Archdall’s Windischgratz (offered) 
to 1 Mr. J. Scott’s Clincher (offered) 
to 1—— Mr. W. Edwards (names) Bolingbroke (taken) 
to 1 Mr. E. J. Irwin’s King of Oude (taken) 








Bi awd.s, 








The Late Earl of Albemarle’s Stud. 
The following horses, forming, with the exception of The Emperor and 
Bolingbroke, the stud of the late Earl of Albemarle, were sold at Tatter- 
gall’s, on Monday last. 


Gs. 
Spangle (the dam of Bolingbroke, &c.), by Croesus out of Variella ; 
covered by John o’ Gaunt........ eee cccecescceceece weeeeeees 390 
Minaret (the dam of John o’ Groat), by Ibrahim out of Dandizette; _ 
covered by John o’ Gaunt............ TTT TTIT Te 150 
Ortz, a bay mare, by Melbourne out of Ohio ; with a filly foal by The 
Emperor, and covered by him again........... cbbweeedueecens 120 
Mogulistan, by Venison out of Muliana; with a bay colt foal by The | 
Emperor, and covered by him again....... on0s0eeeeneeese one 105 | 
Flight, a chesnut mare, by Jereed out of Elopement ; covered by The _ 
EMPperor. sae ecccccecccvcessceecccssesccssssesseees sevedtese Gl 
Evelina, by Emilius out of My Dear ; with acolt foal by The Empe- 
ror, and covered by him again....... reckbeataute alee waned mye 51 | 
Meander, by Delapre, dam by Catton (the dam of Ralph, Borneo, | 
&e.); covered by The Emperor........ccscscsseccececceveces 50 | 
A Bay Mare, by Irish Birdcatcher out of Retrospect ; covered by The | 
EMperor..ceccccecevcscccccsccecs PU TITTE TOT Tt 46 | 
Routh, by Liverpool Junior, dam by Plenipo...........-+eeeeeeee 37 | 
A Bay Mare, by Charles XII out of Arsenic (dam of Poison, &c.); 
covered by The Emperor..... ind Smee Seeee anes cbeetene gas ace 
A Bay Yearling Filly, by the Emperor out of Odille.......+-+++++++ 22 


Copere, by Velocipede out of Quadrille ; covered by The Emperor.. 10 
The Flea, the property of Mr. Howard, was sold for 150 guineas. 
The Emperor of Russia, we believe, has had the ‘‘ refusal” of The Em- 
peror, and Bolingbroke will not be sold until after the St. Leger. Two or 
three of the mares go into the Hampton Court stud. 





Railway Liberality.—On the “‘Cup Day” at Liverpool, the railway took 
21,450 persons to the Course, but did not contribute one shilling to the 
races. The North-Western Company, who must make annually nearly 
£10,0000 by the var‘ous meetings in the north and north- west, are equally 
“liberal.” 


The sale of Lord H. Lennox’s stud will take place at Tattersall’s, on 
Monday, the 12th of August. 


The Championship.—The Tipton Slasher and Paddock.—The second 
deposit, of £25 a side, for this match, is appointed to be made at Johnny 
Broome’s, Air-street, Piccadilly, on Tuesday evening next. 

Ben Caunt has an “‘ infant” at his house weighing 19st., standing 6ft. 
3in., in his twenty-second year, so that legally he is old enough to know 
what he is about. The youth proposes to fight any man in England for 
£50, as a beginning, or he will make a match to fight the winner in the 
battle for the championship. 


Tetlow and Siddall.—This race of two miles ceme off on Knutsford 
Course, on Wednesday last, between John Tetlow, of Hillinwood, and J. 
Siddall (alias Ranger), of Radcliffe, the latter staking £30 to Tetlow’s 
£25. It created considerable interest in the northern parts of Lanca- 
shire, some imagining that Tetlow was stale, which was the reason of 
Siddall laying the odds. Tetlow arrived in Knutsford on Monday, under 
the care of Dicky Misfortune, and certainly, for “an old ’un,” looked 
well. Siddall arrived a short time previous to the race, with a host of 
friends, who soon offered § to 4on him, with few takers. The latter stands 
about 5ft. 8in., and is about 21 years of age, of the greyhound breed, and 
with a ‘‘ devil-me-care” countenance. About three o’clock they repaired 
from their quarters to the ground. Betting now became general at 2 and 
3 to 1 on Siddall, with but few takers. The men met as friends, and 
walked down the course together, when each took a preliminary canter. 
Umpires and a referee being appointed, they soon prepared their toilette, | 
After a little humorous chaff, they got off, Tetlow with a lead of about 
two yards, which position he kept for the first mile with little variation. 
In going for the mile and a half, Siddall went up to Tetlow (as was ima- 

ined by his friends) asa ‘* feeler,” and betting was7 and 8 to 1 on Sid- 

all. They ran together for about 20 yards, when Tetlow again went in 
front, and at one mile and three-quarters he was leading a dozen yards, 
which he increased to the end, ultimately winning by about thirty yards, 
Siddall giving up a short distance from home. The layers of the odds 
looked rather blue at the result, but all appeared satisfied that the old’un 
won on his merits. Time, 14 seconds under 10 minutes. 


Martin and Levett.—James Martin, of Marylebone, and John Levett, 
of Battersea, met at the Flora Grounds, Bayswater, on Monday, to run 
20 miles in two hours, for £20, given by Mr. Cheese. The stipulations 
were, that if both failed to accomplish the distance in the given time, the 
first man was only to receive £5, but if one ran it in two hours, he was 
to receive the whole of the money. About five o’clock they started, Mar- 
tin with the lead of about five yards, which he maintained for seven miles, 
when being hard pressed by Levett, his nose burst out bleeding, and it 
could not be stopped until the eleventh mile. Levett had now the lead, 
and retained it to the thirteenth mile, when Martin again showed in front. 
The first 10 miles were done in 56 minutes, and 13 miles in 1 hour 13min. 
40sec. The struggle was continued at a severe pace to the fifteenth mile, 
when Levett resigned, dead beat. Martin kept on to the eighteenth mile, 
when, being very week from the loss of blood and his exertions, he gave 
up, by the advice of his friends. 

Levett, we hear, has since challenged to run Martin 10 miles, or an 











commencement of the second year. Of the fact of the identity of the parr doubt exhibiting his Bear by the side of the new Hippopotamus they have 


with the salmon fry, there is now no doubt; and Mr. Shaw’s doctrine is, 
that the young brood, bursting from the ova in early spring, remains in 
the river all that year, hardly visible, partly from minuteness and partly 
from shyness ; in the second summer it feeds boldly, and is familiar to 
anglers as the much disputed parr, samlet, or fingerling, according as it 
is variously styled in different districts ; and in the May of the following 
year it assumes the silver scales, and descends to the sea as the salmon 
smelt. To this theory Mr. Shaw now adds the more startling statement, 
viz., that the male parr arrives at sexual maturity in its second year, 
about the 18th or 20th month, and then is capable of impregnating the 
ova of the adult female salmon. The statement as to the salmon fry re- 
maining two years before migration, is easily believed; but not so the 
precocious development of the young parr. However, Mr. Shaw gives 
full details of his experiments—the construction of the ponds, and the 
means adopted for watching them, while Mr. Young gives neither, and 
the reviewer justly gives the more weight to the doctrine of the former. 
The discussion is an interesting one, both to net and rod fishers, and they 
will find the subject pretty fully gone into in this number of ‘ Tait.” 
Perthshire Courier. 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR OF THE ROCKEY 
MOUNTAINS. 


The frequenters of the Lake end of the Shell Road, and patrons of the 
illustrious Captain Dan Hickok, must have noticed at this particular re- 
sort, some weeks ago, an interesting specimen of the Ursine species, com- 
monly known asa ‘‘Grizzly Bear.” He was a fine animal, of great size 
for his age, of immense breadth of shoulders, bigness of head, hugeness of 
elaws, power of jaw, and remarkable ferocity of temper. His color wasa 
dark iron grey. This bear was kept in a cage in Captain Dan’s garden, 





got there as a real legitimate 
‘Grizz_y Bear or rue Rocky MounrTAINS. 


> 39 
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Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


A FLEA FOR AMERICAN TREES, 

It is to be feared that few among the younger generation now springing 
up will ever attain to the dignity of the old forest trees. Very large 
portions of these woods are already of a second growth, and trees of the 
greatest size are becoming every year more rare. It quite often happens 
that you come upon old stumps of much larger dimensions than any liv- 
ing trees about them; some of these-are four, and a few five feet or more 
in diameter. Occasionally, we still find a pine erect of this size: one was 
felled the other day, which measured five feet in diameter. There is an 
elm about a mile from the village seventeen feet in girth, and not long 
since we heard of a bass-wood or linden twenty-eight feet in circumfer- 
ence. But among the trees now standing, even those which are sixty or 
eighty feet in height, many are not more than four, or five, or six feet in 
girth. The pines, especially, reach a surprising elevation for their bulk 

As regards the ages of the larger trees, one frequently finds stumps 
about two hundred years old; those of three hundred are not rare, and 
occasionally we have seen one which-we believed to claim upwards of 

| four hundred rings. But asa rule, the largest trees are singled out very 
early in the history of a settlement, and many of these older stumps of 
_ the largest size have now become so worn and ragged, that itis seldom 
| one can count the circles accurately. They are often much injured by 
| fire immediately after the tree has been felled, and in many other in 

stances decay has been at work at the heart, and one cannot, perhaps, 


and visitors were permitted, under certain restrictions, to stir him up| ¢ount more than half the rings; measuring will help, in such cases, to 


now and then, when he would display a degree of savageness and fero- 


| ciousness, very frightful indeed. Now, the history of this bear, as related 


to us, is quite interesting. When an innocent young cub, he was abducted 
from his devoted parents, somewhere in the Rocky Mountains, and 
brought a great distance to St. Louis, whence he was consigned to a phi- 
losophie friend of ours in this city, who has a great weakness for ferocious 
animals, in whose society he is wont to pass some of his happiest hours. 
In due time the hopeful young cub arrived here in safety, greatly to the 
delight of our friend, who leaped with joy over his prize, and gave him 
several amiable cuffs over his infantile, but still considerably expanded 
cheeks. Many and pleasant were the gambols, the wrestling and boxing | 
matches between the cub and the philosopher. These sports continued | 
for some time, until the stranger from the Rocky Mountains began to 
wax in strength and wisdom to such a degree, that it became necessary, 
for the protection of stray bull terriers and other prying quadrupeds, 
that he should be placed in durance yile. A fine, large cage, to allow for 
growing, with thick iron bars, was made, in which he was confined, and 
to compensate for his imprisonment, by allowing the largest scope of 
vision, his cage was taken across the river and placed in the Bingaman 
Race Course. Here the bear was kept some time, being well fed from a 
neighboring hostelry. Enormous was his appetite for all kinds of meats 
and vegetables. He grew amazingly, and his ferocity expanded with his 
paunch. So savage were his displays of temper, that but few persons had 
the nerve to approach near his cage. His happy owner visited him, how- 
ever, every day, and caressed him very tenderly. Was there ever sucha 
fine specimen of a bear—the only’ real Grizzly Bear that was ever put 
withiniron bars! Bears, however, in cages, are more ornamental than 
useful, or, to use a politico-economical phrase, they belong more to the 
class of consumers than of producers. The consequence was, the enor- 
mous appetite of the animal ran up a pretty heavy bill with his liberal 
entertainer, which the latter began to hunger after rather strongly, and 
which the philosopher, as is too often the case with philosophers, did not 
find it convenient to liquidate at that particular time. In this state of 
the case the purveyor to his Ursine highness took out a provisional sei- 
zure before a magistrate of Algiers, on his lien or privilege for supplyimg 
the bear with provisions. The Constable went with the plaintiff to exe- 

cute the writ. On arriving at the cage the philosopher was found sitting 
on top of it, looking cool, sagacious, and self-possessed. 

**] have a writ agin this dar,” remarked the Cons table. 

‘*Go to work; you know your duty,” coolly replied the philosopher. 

The Constable seized the tongue of the cage, and directed the plaintiff 
to go and get a horse, to hitch him to it. 

** Not so fast, if you please,” interrupted the philosopher. ‘‘ This cage 
belongs to me; you have no writ against that—the Bear is at your ser- 
vice, but you must take him without the cage,” and, as he said this, he | 
gave the animal a pretty strong stir, whereat the indignant “‘crittur” | 
raised himself up, and pitched against the bars of his cage with a fright- 
ful howl, and an expression of ferocity that caused the Constable and the 
plaintiff to take to their heels. They did not stop until they got to the 
Court Room, where the Constable made his return that a plea in Bar had | 
been set up against his process. 


Whilst the Justice was consulting the authorities, and deliberating upon | 
the proper course to be taken in the emergency, both bear and cage mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

After a short retirement, our Ursine hero again appeared in public, | 
looking remarkably robust, and beautifully ferocious. He turned up at 
Captain Dan Hickok’s hotel, at the end of the Shell Road, where he be- 
came ‘‘ the observed of all observers.” To grin and halloo at the Bear— 
to stir him up with a long pole, or arouse his energies by other indigni- | 
ties, were important features in the entertainments of this popular resort. | 
It was perceptible, however, to many close observers, that the Philoso- 
pher was by no means as warm and devoted in his affection for the Bear 
as formerly. Mysterious whispers circulated, that some BAR sinister had 
been discovered in his heraldry, which left in doubt the purity of his race 
and origin. 

In the midst of these doubts, however, an inquiring Cockney honored 
our city with his refulgent presence, ‘and whilst observing all our lions, 











hour’s match, for from £10 to £50 a side, and his backer has left £5 and 
articles with Mr. Cheese, the proprietor of the Flora Gardens, to make 
the match. 

Amateur Walking and Running Match.—Lieut. Astley, of the Scotch 
Fusilier Guards, at present stationed at Windsor, and whose pedestrian 
feats have been more than once recorded in our columns, backed himself 


on Saturday week, at the mess-table, for £50, to walk one mile and run | 


100 yards in 10 minutes. Monday being the day fixed for the undertak- 
ing, a half mile was measured in the Long Walk, and between one and 
two o'clock, Mr. Astley, waited on by Grantham (the Eton Pet), and ac- 
companied by several of his brother officers, arrived on the ground. The 
betting was 3 to l against time. On the word ‘‘ go,” Mr. Astley went off 
at a winning pace, covering the first half mile in 4min. 29sec., and the se- 
cond in 4min. 53sec. ; the 100 yards run occupied 12sec., making a total 
of 9min. 22sec., Mr. Astley, amid the cheers of his friends, winning by 
38 seconds. The respective posts of umpire and referee were undertaken 
by officers of the regiment. 

Trotting Match.—Last week a trotting match came off between Ilford 
and Chelmsford, a pony being matched to do eighty miles in twelve hours 
for £35 a side. The pony was driven in a light vehicle, and completed 
the distance, without showing the least symptoms of distress, in eleven 
hours and twenty minutes, thus having forty minutes to spare. 

Fishing Extraordinary.—Mr. G. Hardie, teacher of dancing, from Ed- 
inburgh, having gone out to the Cockholm, a small stream that runs into 
the Gala at Stow, he by chance came upon a brood of wild ducks, nearly 
full fledged, which immediately took to the water, and were soon out of 
sight under bank and brae. He took no further notice of them, but went 
on with his sport, and had taken some fine trout, being fishing with the 
worm. He had gone about fifty yards further up the water, when he got 
what he considered a glorious nibble—gave the grand stroke—but what 

was his surprise when the line was taken under with more than usual 
force, and then down the stream as far as the line would admit, with a large 
black-colored beast, which, when checked, flew up out of the water, and 
was no other than one of the wild ducks, that had taken the worm, and the 
hook fast in its bill. Border Advertiser. 


Fencing Match.—We last week announced that Mr. Arnold’s challenge 
to fence had been accepted by an American gentleman, on behalf of his 
nominee, and that Wednesday evening last was appointed to settle all pre- 
liminaries; previous to which, however, 2 note was received from Mr. 
Roberts (the American gentleman), in which he stated that, in conse- 
quence of his man declining to come forward, he could not proceed with 
the match, and, therefore, forfeited the £25 deposited. Mr. Arnold is 
still open to fence and spar against any man in the world for £100 or 
£500 a side. 

The Natural History of the Salmon Fry.—Tait, in his July number, 
has one of his pleasant “Angling in Scotland” articles, in which he enters 
at some length on the controversy between Mr. Shaw, of Drumlanrig, and 
Mr. Young, of Invershin, regarding the age at which the salmon fry mi- 
grate to the sea. The former maintains, from actual experiment, that it 
is not till the third season that the young of the salmon descends to the 
salt water; while the latter holds that the migration takes place at the 


happened one day at Dan Hickok’s. Here, almost the first thing which 
| ees or the attention of the sagacious Englisher, was the famous Griz- 
| zl ear. 
rf My h’yes,” he exclaimed, ‘‘what a rum beast thisis? I’ave ’erd 
| of the creetur, but never saw it before. Is it a real genuine h’animal of 
_ the grizzly species ?” 
** Oh yes,” exclaimed Dan Hickok, who was near, ‘‘ he was taken in 
| the Rocky Mountains when his ma had gone to sleep, after eating three 
| Buffaloes, and drinking dry one of the largest branches of the Columbia 
river ;—he is not half-grown yet, but when he does get his full bigness, 
| there ain’t none of your big prize Spitalfield cattle that can hold acan- 
| dle to him. He is one of ’em, sure.” These remarks set the Cockney a 
thinking. Some big idea had smuggled itself into his brain. At last the 
| tendency of his thoughts was indicated by a question he put to Capt. 
, Dan—*‘ could that h’animal be bought?” ‘‘ Ye-es,” drawled out Capt. 


| 
| 





Dan, ‘‘ fora pretty big pile, [reckon so.” The Englishman and the Cap- 


tain were then observed in close confab. What was the result of this | 


and subsequent secret and mysterious interviews between the parties will 
| never be fully known, but may be imagined from the fact that the Eng- 
| lishman was observed to pay a large sum of money, said to be $2000, 
into the hands of the reputed owner of the Bear, and shortly after the 
| Bear and cage were safely stowed on board of a large English ship, and 
have ere this, no doubt, safely landed in London, where he will be ex- 
| hibited in Picadilly at a shilling admittance, being the only specimen of 
| the Grizzly Bear ever brought to that country. 


| 
*x x * * * 7 . 


It was some time after the above occurrence, that we overheard a con- 
_versation between two ‘‘ fast uns” at the Lake, the purport of which was 
as follows :— 

‘* Well, Dick, did,you hear how Dan sold that Cockney ”” 

«« No—du tell,” was the reply. ; 

‘*Well—you know the ‘h’animal,’ as the Cockney @lled him, was 
brought down here as areal Grizzly Bear of the Rocky Mountains, to 
Jim V——. One day Jim, who was warmly attached to the brute, met 
with a young friend, who had been to Oregon, across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and asked him down to see his Grizzly. The young man said he 
hadn’t seen a real ‘crittur’ for three months, and as they were old ac- 
quaintances of his, he would like to cuff him a little. Accordingly Jim 
took him to see the Bear. ‘Stir him up,’ cried the Oregon hunter. Jim 
pitched into him like bricks, and Bruin reared and roared terribly. 
‘Why,’ exclaimed the Oregonian, eyeing the Bear closely, ‘ you don’t 
call that cub a Grizzly ” ‘ He aint nothing shorter,’ responded Jeemes. 
‘ He is no more a Grizzly than I am a Root-eater,’ responded the Orego- 
nian. ‘Heis a common grey mountain Bear, of which there are great 
numbers on the Western frontiers of Missouri.’ ” 

Now, here, we said to ourselves, all the gloom and melancholy of the 
Philosopher are satisfactorily explained. 

‘** Well, that was a good one, and the Englishman bought him for a 
regular Grizzly ?” inquired fast ’un No. 2. 

‘* Yes,” was the reply; ‘he said he knew all about the ‘ h’animal.’ 
Nobody could tell him what a Grizzly Bear was, and he would make @ 
big pile by exhibiting him in Lunnun. So he has gone there, and is no 





give some idea; by taking fifty rings of the sound part, and allowing the 
same distance of the decayed portion for another fifty. But this is by no 
means a sure way, since the rings vary very much in the same tree, some 
being so broad that they must have sensibly increased the circumference 
of the trunk in one year, to the extent, perhaps, of an inch: while in 
other parts of the same shaft you will find a dozen circles crowded into 
that space. In short, it is seldom one has the satisfaction of meeting 
with a stump in which one may count every ring with perfect accuracy 
It is said that some of the pines on the Pacific coast, those of Oregon and 
California, have numbered nine hundred rings; these were the noble 
Lambert pines of that region. Probably very few of our own white pines 
can show more than half that number of circles. 

It is often said, as an excuse for leaving none standing, that these old 
trees of forest growth will not live after their companions have been felled 
they miss the protection which one gives to another, and, exposed to the 
winds, soon fail to the ground. 

As a general rule, this may be true; but one is inclined to be- 
lieve that if the experiment of leaving a few were more frequently tried, 
it would often prove successful. There is an elm of great size now stand- 
ing entirely alone ina pretty field of the valley, its girth, its age, and 
whole appearance declaring it a chieftain of the ancient race—the ‘‘Saga- 
more elm,” as it is called—and in spite of complete exposure to the winds 
from all quarters of the heavens, it maintains its place firmly. The trunk 
measures seventeen feet in circumference, and is thought to be a hundred 
feet in height; but this is only from the eye, it never having been accu- 
rately ascertained The shaft rises perhaps fifty feet without a branch, 
before it divides, according to the usual growth of old forest trees. Un- 
fortunately, grey branches are beginning to show among its summer fo- 
liage, and it is to be feared that it will not outlast many winters more 
but if it die to-morrow, we shall have owed a debt of many thanks to the 
owner of the field for having left the tree standing so long. 

In these times, the hewers of wood are an unsparing race. The first 
colonists looked upon a tree as anenemy ; and to judge from appearances, 
one would think that something of the same spirit prevails among their 
descendants at the present hour. It is not surprising, perhaps, that a 
man whose chief object in life is to make money, should turn his timber 
into bank-notes with all possible speed ; but it is remarkable that any 
one at all aware of the value of wood, should act so wastefully as most 
men do in this part ofthe world. Mature trees, young saplings, and last 
year’s seedlings, are all destroyed at one blow by the axe or by fire; the 
spot where they have stood is left, perhaps, fora lifetime without any 
attempt at cultivation, or any endeavor to foster new wood. One would 
think that by this time, when the forest has fallen in all the valleys— 
when the hills are becoming more bare every day—when timber and fuel 
are rising in price, and new uses are found for even indifferent woods— 
some forethought and care in this respect would be natural in people lay- 
ing claim tocommon sense. The rapid consumption of the large pine tim 
ber among us should be enough to teach a lesson of prudence and econo- 
my on this subject. It has been calculated that 60,000 acres of pine wood 
are cut every year in our own State alone; at this rate, it is said that in 
twenty years, or about 1870, these trees will have disappeared from our 
part of the country! But unaccountable as it may appear, few American 
farmers are aware of the full value and importance of wood. They seem 
to forget the relative value of the forests. It has been reported in the 
State of New York, that the produce of tilled lands carried to tidewater 
by the Erie Canal, in one year amounted to 8,170,000 dollars’ worth of 
property ; that of animals, or farm-stock, for the same year, is given at 
$3,230,000 ; that of the forests, lumber, staves, &c., at $4,770,000. Thus 
the forest yielded more than the stock, and more than half as much as 
the farm lands ; and when the comparative expense of the two is consi- 
dered, their value will be brought still nearer together. Peltries were 
not included in this account. Our people seldom remember that the fo- 
rests, while they provide food and shelter for the wildest savage tribes, 
make up a large amount of the wealth of the most civilized nations. ‘The 
first rude devices of the barbarian are shaped in wootl, and the cedar of 
Lebanon ranks with the gold of Ophir within the walls of palaces. How 
much do we not ourselves owe to the forests as regards our daily wants ! 
Our fields are divided by wooden fences ; wooden bridges cross our rivers; 
our village streets and highways are being paved with wood; the en- 
gines that carry us on our way by land and by water are fed with wood ; 
the rural dwellings without and within, their walls, their floors, stair- 
ways, and roofs, are almost wholly of wood ; and in this neighborhood the 
fires that burn on our household hearths are entirely the gift of the liv- 
ws Sry 

ut independently of their market price in dollars and cents, the trees 
have other values: they are connected in many ways with the civiliza- 
tion of a country ; they have their importance in an intellectual and in 
amoralsense. After the first rude stage of progress is past in a new 
country—when shelter and food have been provided—people begin to col- 
lect the conveniences and pleasures of a permanent home about their 
dwellings, and then the farmer generally sets out a few trees before his 
door. This is very desirable, but itis only the first step in the track ; 
something more is needed ; the preservation of fine trees, already stand- 
ing, marks a further progress, and this point we have not reached. It 
frequently happens that the same man who yesterday planted some halt 
dozen branchless saplings before his door, will to-day cut down a no- 
ble elm, or oak, only a few rods from his house, an object which was in 
itself a hundred fold more beautiful than any other in his possession. In 
very truth, a fine tree near a house is a much greater embellishment than 
the thickest coat of paint that could be put on its walls, or a whole row 
of wooden columns to adorn its front; nay, a large shady tree in a door- 
yard is much more desirable than the most expensive mahogany and vel- 
vet sofa in the parlor. Unhappily, our people generally do not see things 
in this light. But time isa very essential element, absolutely indispen- 
sable, indeed, in true civilization ; and in the course of years we shall, it 
is to be hoped, learn further lessons of this kind. Closer observation will 
reveal to us the beauty and excellence of simplicity, a quality as yet too 
little valued or understood in this country. And when we have made 
this further progress, then we shall take better care of our trees. We 
shall not be satisfied with setting out a dozen naked saplings before our 
door, because our neighbor on the left did so last year; nor cut down a 
whole ygood, within a stone’s throw of our dwelling, to pay for a Brussels 
carpet from the same piece as our neighbor’s on the right ; no, we shall 
not care a stiver for mere show and parade, in any shape whatever, but 
we shall look to the general properties and fitness of things, whether our 
neighbors to the right or the left do so or not. 

ow easy it would be to improve most of the farms in the country by @ 
little attention to the woods and trees, improving their appearance, and 
adding to their market value at the same time! Thinning woods and not 
blasting them ; clearing only such ground as is marked for immediate til- 
lage; preserving the wood on the hill-tops and rough side-hills; encou- 
raging a coppice on this or that knoll; permitting bushes and young trees 
to grow at will along the brooks and water-courses ; sowing, if need be, 
a grove on the bank of the pool, such as are found on many of our farms ; 
sparing an elm or two about the spring; with a willow also to overhang 
the well ; planting one or two chestnuts, or oaks, or beeches, near the gates 
or bars; leaving a few others scattered about every field to shade the 
cattle in summer, as is frequently done, and setting out others in groups, 
or singly, to shade the house—how little would be the labor or expense 
required to accomplish all this, and how desirable would be the result 
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Assuredly, the pleasing character thus given to a farm and a neighbor- 
hood, is far from being beneath the consideration of a sensible man. 
But there is also another view of the subject. A careless indifference 
to any good gift of our gracious Maker shows a want of thankfulness, as 
any abuse or waste betrays a reckless spirit ofevil. It is, indeed, strange 
that one claiming to be a rational creature, should not be thoroughly 
ashamed of the spirit of destructiveness, since the principle itself is clear- 
ly an evil one. Let us remember that it is the Supreme Being who is the 
r, Meowrho and in how many ways do we see His gracious providence, His 
Almighty economy, deigning to work progressive renovation in the hum- 
blest objects when their old forms have become exhausted by time! There 
is also something in the care of trees which rises above the common la- 
bors of husbandry, and speaks of a geperous mind. We expect to wear 


. the fleece from our flocks, to drink the milk of our herds, to feed upon the 


fruits of our fields; but in planting a young wood, in preserving a fine 
rove, a noble tree, we look beyond ourselves to the band of household 
riends, to our neighbors—aye, to the passing wayfarer and stranger who 
will share with us the pleasure they give, and it becomes a grateful re- 
flection that long after we are gone, those trees will continue a good to 
our fellow-creatures for more years, perhaps, than we can tell. 
Quite recently, two instances of an opposite character connected with 
this subject have accidentally fallen under our notice. At a particular 
point in the wilds of Oregon, near the banks of the Columbia River, there 
stood a single tree of great size, one of the Majestic pines of that region, 
and long known as a landmark to the hunters and emigrants passing over 
those solitary wastes. One of the expeditions sent out to explore that 
country by the government, arriving near the point, were on the watch 
for that pine to guide their course; they looked for it some time, but in 
vain ; at length, reaching the spot where they supposed it ought to have 
stood—a way-mark in the wilderness—they found the tree lying on the 
earth. It had been felled, and left there to rot, by some man claiming, 
no doubt, to be a civilized being. The man who could do such an act 
would have been worthy to make one of the horde of Attila, barbarians 
who delighted to level to the ground every object over which their own 
horses could not leap. l 
Opposed to this is an instance less striking, but more pleasing, and 
happily much nearer to our own neighborhood. Upon the banks of the 
Susquehannah, not far from the little village of Bainbridge, the traveller, 
as he follows the road, observes a very fine tree before him, and as he ap- 
proaches he will find it to be a luxuriant elm, standing actually in the 
midst of the highway ; its branches completely cover the broad track, 
sweeping over the fences on either side. The tree stands in the yery posi- 
tion where a thorough-going utilitarian would quarrel with it, for the 
road is turned a little out of its true course to sweep round the trunk; 
but in the opinion of most people, it is not only a very beautiful object in 
itself, but highly creditable to the neighborhood ; for, not only has it 
been left standing in its singular position, but as far as we could see, 
there was not a single mark of abuse upon its trunk or branches. 
Miss Fenimore Cooper's * Rural Hours.” 


IMPROVEMENTS ON THE FARM. 

The latter part of August and the fore part of September may be con- 
sidered the most favorable part of the year for making improvements on 
the farm. At this season, the earlier crops have been secured, the culti- 
vation of the latter ones has been finished, and the farmer is only wait- 
ing for their maturity. In addition to the comparative leisure which is 
thus afforded, there are other circumstances which render this a suitable 
period for such operations. The ground is generally drier than at any 
other time during the year, which permits the labor of men and teams on 
places which at other times are inaccessible from wetness. This is par- 
ticularly favorable to the drainage of bogs, and to the excavation of peat 
or muck for manure. The growth of bushes and shrubs has also reached 
that particular crisis in which they may be more easily killed by cutting 
or bruising. 

One of the first objects to which attention should be directed in the im- 
provement of the farm, is the eradication of bushes and pernicious plants 
in fields, along lines of fences, roadsides, &c. These are not only great 
drawbacks on the beauty of the farm, being unsightly tothe eye, and con- | 
veying an unpleasant idea of careless and slovenly habits; but they are 
very detrimental to the pecuniary interest of the farmer. They draw | 
nourishment from the ground which should go to the support of valuable | 
plants, and by propagating themselves, are constantly increasing and 
spreading the injury. Thistles, docks, briers and thorns, are often al- | 
lowed to flourish unmolested in the situations mentioned. On the bor- | 
ders of fields they occupy the richest of the soil, and annually extend 
their encroachments. They are not unfrequently seen in good lands, | 
that are devoted to various crops, and in pastures are quite common— | 
many farmers being apparently regardless of their presence and effects. 
The great extent of ground that is occupied by these worthless pests, isa 
dead loss; but besides this, grass and other crops are robbed of moisture 
by them during drouth, and at other times are soured and diminished in 
growth by their shade and roots. 

It should be an invariable rule with the farmer, to prevent all injuri- 
ous plants from seeding. This will at all events keep them from spread- 
ing—except such as increase by the root. Annual or biennial thistles 
are easily destroyed by being cut while in blossom and before any seed is 
matured ; and even Canada thistles may be destroyed by following up this 
course for several seasons in succession. They should be cut c/ose to the 
ground, and just at that juncture when they are in fullest bloom. A few 
will start, which if untouched will produce seed in autumn: but this 
second crop should be cut without fail, when in the same stage as the 
first. The readiest and most effectual mode of destroying Canada thistles, 
where they occupy ground that will admit of cultivation, is by frequent- 
ly working the soil with the plow, or some implement that will entirely 
prevent the growth ofthe top. No plantcan bear to be deprived of its 
leaves for a long time, and if thistle patches are worked over so often at 
to prevent the plant from appearing above ground, they will be mostly 
killed in one season. 

Docks and mullens may be pulled up any time before they make seed, 
though it will be most convenient to pull them after they have shot into 
stalk. Those which break off may be dug up with a mattock. If cut 
off two or three inches below the surface, they will not start. The eyes 
or buds from which shoots proceed, are situated near the crown of the 
plant. If not cut below these, they will grow. The yellow dock is an 
exceedingly troublesome plant in grain fields and meadows, and should be 
exterminated as soon as it makes its appearance, as it spreads very ra- 
pidly from seed. The burdock only grows in rich soil, but is frequently 
allowed to monopolize some of the best portions of the farm. When sheep 
are allowed to run among them in the fall of the year, the burs adhere 
to the wool, and occasion much injury by matting it. 

Briars and other bushes should be cut the latter part of August. They 
have then finished their new growth, and the sap is about to “ turn,” as 
the expression is—that is, a new set of buds is to be prepared for another 

year, and the new wood is to be ripened and perfected. If cut at this pe- 
riod, but few sprouts are sent up, and those few are easily bruised to 
death with a stout stick,while tender,or at the time when frost their checks 
growth. Ifsheep are kept on the ground, they will, if the feed is rather 
short, crop the sprouts as soon as they appear, and if permitted to keep 
them down for two seasons, the roots will be principally killed. It is an 
advantage to sow on some grass seed—blue-grass, or red-top—as soon as 
the bushes have been cut and burned. The seed will take root with the 
first shower, and the growth of the grass will tend greatly to smother 
down the sprouts of the bushes. As with thistles, it is important that 
the bushes should be cut close to the ground. 

The reclamation of waste lands generally, but especially those of a wet 
and swampy, nature, may be prosecuted with advantage at this season. 
With these, drainage is the first object. The water which appears in the 
form of springs, should be first cut off by deep channels along their 
sources, and these channels should convey the water to such points as will 
best insure its discharge from the land. As the water is taken away, the 
soil will settle, more or less, and this settling will facilitate further oper- 
ations in several ways. The solidity aequired will admit of taking on 
teams for getting out stones, stumps and bushes, and all such objects are 
left by the setting of the earth, mostly on the surface, from which they 
may be readily removed. 

The “‘ Swamp holes,” which, like plague spots, disfigure the surface of 
farms, forming the breeding places of worthless plants and disgusting 
reptiles, and filling the atmosphere with the seeds of human disease, may 
often be brought into the most profitable cultivation. They frequently 

comprise the richest parts of the farm, as is proved by the large crops 
they produce, when redeemed from the effects of stagnant water and wild 
plants. They are particularly natural to grass, and when properly pre- 
pared by drainage, the wild growth exterminated, and the surface pro- 
perly smoothed, may be brought into valuable meadows by sowing the 
grass seed about the first of Se tember. Timothy, and the large iil-tow 
are the best grasses for such situations; a peck of the seed of the former, 
with half a bushel to a bushel of the latter, (according to its cleanness,) 
is the proper quantity for an acre. It may be ben Pn in with rakes 
or by a bush-harrow, : 

Peat bogs, drained, may be made to produce good crops of many kinds ; 
but grain crops and grass are very liable to lodge down on peaty soils. 





and in some degree also to the soil being too loose to give the plants a 
firm standing on their roots. The application of sand or gravel remedies 
both defects, and when the mineral substance is well incorporated with the 
vegetable matter, the straw becomes stiff, and the crops stand and mature 


the composition of the peat soil, some containing much more mineral earth 
than other deposites. A coating of an inch to two inches in depth will, 
however, be found sufficient in most cases. It may be carted on in winter, 
when most furming operations are suspended. 

Peat, to be used in the barn-yard, for mixing with animal manure, 
should be dug out at this season, and piled on dry land, where it may be 
obtained as wanted. In this situation, the air and rains gradually dissi- 
pate the acid which the peat contains when in its natural bed, and which 
je be dispelled or neutralized before the peat can afford nourishment to 
piants. 

Digging rocks (boulders) from grounds encumbered by them, may now 
be done advantageously. Stone walls are generally the best and most 
economical fences in such situations. They have the important recom- 
mendation, that when once made in a proper manner, they are perpetual. 
A trench, two feet deep, and somewhat wider than the base of the wall, 


will know how to select and place the stones so as to make the most sub- 
stantial and permanent fence. 


Boulders that are not wanted for walls, may be sunk by digging holes 





, under or beside them, so deep that they may fall below the depth to which 


_the plow reaches. Those who have adopted this mode of disposing of 
boulders, state that it is much less expensive than to get them out by 
blasting with powder, employing men and teams to take them away. 

It is an erroneous idea, though entertained by many farmers, that im- 
provement will not pay. We believe this is, in many instances, urged 
merely as an excuse for carelessness and negligence. It is a safe maxim, 
that, what is worth doing, is worth doing well. We could refer to hun- 
dreds of instances where such improvements as we have spoken of have 
been made, with a greater profit on the money so expended, than is real- 
ized in the ordinary routine of farming. The lands operated on are fre- 
quently of little or no value; but by an outlay of fifteen to twenty-five 


well. The quantity of sand which it is expedient to apply, varies with | 


should be dug for the foundation, which should be filled with the smaller | 
stones that are not suitable for wall. A skilfal and practical wall-layer | 
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mz RACES—MEMPHIS COURSE. 
Pt MEETING over the Memphis Course will come off on Monday. the 9¢ 
| th = ctober. Every preparation has been made for the comfort and pr dll a 23th 
| the patrens of the turf, and nothing shall be wanting on my part to make aw. 
with us, on that Occasion. pleasant and agreeable. & Sojourn 
The central position of the Course warrants me in concluding that the followin 
_ will prove attractive. All entries must be addressed to the Proprietor ; 
\ where the parties are not personally known, a reference will be required. 
| will be hang up each day of the regular racing, of which due notice will be 
| bills. ROBERT T. O'HANLON, 
i a STAKES NOW OPEN. 
| No.1. CROCKET STAKE—To be run the first day of the Fall Meeting. 
Memphis Course. with colts and fillies then three years old. Mile heats. One te the 
Dollars subscription, half forfeit. To name and close on the 20th August The 
; more to make a race. om «4 Dree or 
Sane eater ay ae be run the second day of the meeting, 
owned or raised in Shelby or the adjoining counties. Twenty-five ‘ 
| half forfeit. Name and close as be ae , é — 
No. 3. JACKSON STAKE—To be run on Friday, the fifth day of the mea; 
| mile heats. Two Hundred Dollars subscription, "half forfeit. To Acnadipear 3 Twe 
| above. , Close ag 
Memphis, Tenn., July 11, 1850.—{au 3] 
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Bvh FINE DOUBLE BARREL GUNS. 

FRANCIS TOMES & SONS, No. 6 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
ALL the attention of Sportsmen, as well as Dealers, to their stock of Guns. « 
| ing, besides their own, the following celebrated makers: G. & J. Deane. Pe : 
Jones, Richards, Stevens, Mortimer. and Moor, together with a large and con peg 
sortment of the latest and most approved patterns of Shot Belts and Pouchn. .* 


g Stakeg 

and in all og 
Liberal Pur. 
‘beral Purseg 

Ziven in lare. 


" 
Proprietor > 


free for al] ie 
Ts Subscription 








M pris. 


_ and Drinking Flasks. aches, Powder 
Gun Wadding of all kinds, Eley’s, R. Walker’s, Starkey’s, Cox's. Wes 2 
&e.. &c. Percussion Caps. 7 x's, Wesley Richard: 


Sole agents for Eley’s Patent Wire and universal Shot Cartridges. 
Hunting and sportsmen’s knives in the greatest variety. Travelling Shayi, 
Dressing Cases. ee 

All of which they offer for sale on the most favorable terms, at No.6 Maiden Lane 


a shlett (je 29-1, 
THE PHGIiNIX. 
THOMAS DENT, 69 MAIN STREET, 
THREE DOORS FROM YORK STREET. BYOOKLYN. 

| pee to inform his friends and the public. that he has removed to the above cpasic 

and convenient house, where he can at all hours serve up, at the shortest notice St crag 
Chops, Rarebits, Grilled Bacon, Boiled and Poached Eggs, &c., until 12 o'clock at " oat 
| Also, good Beds. in single or double rooms, with Breakfast or Supper. Private ‘a 


and 








dollars, are made to pay an annual interest of from fifty toa hundred, | {% Dinner or Supper Parties, Superior Wines and Spirits, Barclay’s and Guinness's 


and sometimes two hundred dollars, an acre. ' celebrated XX Ale, on draught; also, Old Ale, brewed in 1846. 


Albany Cultivator. 





' London and Dublin Brown Stout, Muir and Younger’s Edinburgh Pale Ale Seiemaant 
< . son's 


One trial will prove the fact that there is not a more convenient, comfo 


spectable house in the city of Brooklyn. table, or pe- 
HINTS TO FARMERS. | Sap Bell’s Life in London, Era, Illustrated News, Puuch. New York Spirit of the 


Tomatoes make excellent preserves. 

Toads are the best protection of cabbage against lice. 

Plants, when drooping, are revived by a few grains of camphor. 

Pears are generally improved by grafting on mountain ash. 

Sulphur is valuable in preserving grapes, &c., from insects. 

Lard never spoils in warm weather, if it is cooked enough in frying 
out. 

In feeding with corn, fifty pounds ground goes as far as a hundred | 
pounds in the kernel. 

Corn meal should never be very fine. It injures the richness of it. 

Turnips of small size have double the nutritious matter that large ones 
have. 

Ruta Baga is the only root that increases in nutrition as it increases in 
size. 

Sweet Olive Oil is a certain cure for the bite of a rattlesnake. Apply 
it internally and externally. 

Rats and other vermin are kept from grain by a sprinkle of garlie when 
packing the sheaves. 





1 Valuable new Wheat.—We were yesterday shown a few heads of 
wheat, from a field of twelve acres on the farmof Mr. J. F. Coad,in St. 
Mary’s county, (not far from Piney Point,) in Md., of so remarkable a 
quality as to deserve a special notice. The grain is a bearded white wheat, 
with large heads and grains, the average height through the whole field 
being at this time full six feet, of a most vigorous growth. Besides the 
product of this field, it is remarkable that the field from which these 
stalks were taken, is the only field in the neighborhood in which rvs¢ is 
not visible. 

The seed of this wheat was obtained by distribution from the Patent 
Office, the description of it being a bearded white whrat, producing for- 
ty bushels to the acre ; a product which, or very nearly which, is ex- 
pected, from its present appearance, to be realized from the field of Mr. 

oad, National Intelligencer. 





An Irishman’s Advertisement.—Bartholomew O'Flaherty, Wig maker, 
Music Master, and dealer in dried apples, from Dublin, gives the public 
information that he has opened a shop in Pig Alley, No. 12, where he car - 
ries on the business of making ladies’ caps, repacking pork, and setting 
hen's eggs under ducks, except what falls down and breaks. Horse jock - 
ies and farriers may be supplied with gauze aprons and saddles, smell - 
ing bottles, and all other vegetables on the shortest notice. 


‘** My wife,” said a critic, ‘‘is the most even tempered woman I ever 
saw. She is mad a// the time.” 
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AMERICAN TURF REGISTER. 
AND RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1849. 
HIS work is now published, and will be forwarded to any part of the United St ates 
and Canada, for One Dollar. 

The work contains Reports of the Racing and Trotting in the United States and 
Canada during the past year, with Alphabetical Lists of the Winning Horses, and copi- 
ous Indexes. 

Orders for the above to be addressed to 

JOHN RICHARDS, Publisher of the * Spirit of the Times,’’ N. York. 


A PACING CHALLENGE TO THE WORLD 
JAMES K. POLK EXCEPTED. 
E, the subscribers. agree to pace a Sweepstakes Race, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in har- 
ness, over the Metairie Course, near the city of New Orleans, in 10 days after the 
Regular Fall Race Meeting over that Course, according to the Rules of the New Orleans | 
Trotting and Pacing Club, almost synonimous with the Rules of the N. York Club. 
Drivers to weigh 145ibs., $500 entrance, $250 forfeit, $50 declaration. Money to be de 
posited in the hands of Chas. M. Waterman, President ofthe N. Orleans Trotting and | 
Pacifig Club, to name and close Ist of Nov., 1850. 
All communications to be addressed to CHARLES M. WATERMAN, President. 
Hiram Kine, S. M. Reep., 
je 22] Cuartes 8S. Extis, J. B. SHerwoop. 


JOHN BLUNT FOR SALE. 

OFFER FOR SALE this celebrated race horse and stallion. He isin fine health and 

vigor. and now of the best age to get the very best stock, and promises, from his size, , 
form, beauty, pedigree and performances, and the performances of the few of his colts | 
that have been tried, to be as renowned as a stallion as he was on the Turf. His perform- | 
ances on the Turf, from Virginia to New York, at all distances, andin unsurpassed time, 
from mile to four mile heats, are too well known, and quite too brilliant to need any re- 
capitulation. He is one of the best and best bred grandsons of Sir Archy, and nearly | 
all of his dam’s produce, by different sires. as Mary Blunt by Sir Charles, Nancy Blunt 
by Sir Archy, and several others, were very celebrated for their performances on the 
Turf, for speed and bottom at all di-tances. 
John Blunt was got by Marion, (a capital son of Sir Archy,) out of Mary Blunt’s dam 
by Sir Alfred (the best son of imported Sir Harry), and from his fine size, (15 hands 2 or 
3 inches.) rich bay color, high racing form. great strength and beauty. and unsurpassed , 
speed and bottom, or stoutness, and rich pedigree on both sides, and the running quali- | 
ties of all the branches of his family, he cannot fail to become one of our most popular 
and successful stallions, if fairly patronized. 
If net sold previously he will be sold at public auction, the lst Monday in October next, | 
at Hicks’ Ford, Greensville County, Virginia. Persons wishing to purchase can address | 
me at Petersburg. Virginia THOMAS S. GHOLSON, Administrator of 
au 10-t.1st Oct] GEORGE B. CARY, Deceased. 


TO BE SOLD, 
WO very superior Double Barrelled Guns, made expressly to order, by two of the | 
most eminent makers in England. 
One is the usual sized Fowling Piece, charge 1} oz. shot, and the other a Double Gun 
of great power, carrying 2} oz. charge of shot, without the slightest recoil, and has safety | 
guard to lock. 
The two guns are the property of a gentleman going abroad, both fitted in one case, 
with apparatus complete, but would be separated to suit purchasers. 
Can be seen at No. 6 Platt St., up stairs. [au 3-3t 


OLD STOCK ALE, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, IN HOGSHEADS, 
FOR SALE BY i 
READ & BROTHERS, 230 WASHINGTON STREET. 
au 3-3t} 
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FINE ARTS. 
TALBOTYPES AND DAGUERREOTYPES. 

HE subscribers having purchased the National Miniature Gallery. 247 Broadway, 
(late E. White’s.) are prepared to take Talbotype Portraits. of all sizes, up to the 
size of life. The fidelity of likenesses, and the beautiful finish of these pictures, gain 
them greater popularity every day. Daguerreotypes taken in the most approved style. 

The public are respectfully invited to examine specimens at. our establishment, 247 
Broadway. {je 29-t.f.] HITE, LANGENHEIM & FANSHAW. 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S CLUB. 
At the regular annual meeting of the Club. held at the Floreace Hotel, on Monday 
evening, May 18th, 1850, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year :— 





Henry Tomes, Esq., President ; address. No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
E. J. Brown. Esq.. Vice-President ; address, No. 71 Wall St. 
Wm. A. Van Duzer, Esq., Secretary ; address, No. 156 Broadway. 
Txomas Bonn, Esq.. Treasurer ; address, No. 4 Liberty Place. 
Ten Dollars Reward will be paid to any person who will give such information to either 
of the officers of the Club, as will procure the conviction of any person, who shall have 
been guilty of a violation of the Game Laws of the City ard County of New York. 








This is owing, in a great degree, to the want of silex (flint) in the soil, 


[je 29-ly 


‘ reasonable terms. 


| perfect manner ; copper fastened, well furnished, and ready for immediate use. 


' Times, Herald, Express, Atlas, Mercury. Dispatch, Brooklyn Advertiser, and Freem: 
| always on file. i lan, 
| 


oe .. Lime oe 


BILLIARD SALOON. 
GRAND STREET HALL. 
HARLES SIBERY, 127 Grand St., having opened the above Hall. and fitted it up 
with everything for the comfort and convenience of Billiard players, begs to solicit 
the support of his friends and the public, assuring them that nothing shall be wanting on 
his part toinsure satisfaction. [je 8-tf 


YACHT FOR SALE. 
HE Yacht BREEZE. schooner rigged. copper fastened, one year old, and registers 106 
, tons. She is 64 feet keel, 22 feet 6 inches beam. 7 feet 6 inches deep, and well found 
in every respect. For further particulars apply to 
Dee 15] OSCAR COLES, 91 West St 


e. THOMAS DENT. 


_aaeeee 
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HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 

MITATIONS of wood and marble—painting executed in oil and Kalsomine, by R. B. 
FOSDICK, 5th Avenue, next to corner of 10th St. Residence No. 16 Factory Street 
[Feb 10-ly 


ENGLISH GUNPOWDER. 
F. BROUGH, 117 Fulton St., New York, has on hand but a few kegs of Curtis & 
e Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder, in canisters. Sportsmen will do well to 
give their orders immediately. [je 8 


SITUATION WANTED. 


HE advertiser, who has just arrived from England, having had considerable experi- 
ence in agricultural pursuits. on the most improved principles, and who is also con- 
versant with accounts, wishes to obtain a situation as overseer or manager of a farm fora 
gentleman, or to make himself useful in any other responsible situation. Highly re- 
spectable city references can be given. Address 
je 8] C. L. H.. care of Mr. Stephens, 109 Wall 8t., N. Y 


CHARLES A. ABEL, 474 BROADWAY. 
YHARLES A. ABEL has the pleasure to announce to his friends and the public gen- 
erally, that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls of his 
customers. C. A. ABEL, 
Jy 1-ly) 





_ 





CRICKET! CRICKET!! CRICKET!!! 
CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
F. A. HINRICH’S, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly, 4 
e complete assortment of Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s and Wickham’s Balls, Stumps 
ete Also fine gentlemen and ladies’ bows and arrows, and other articles in that line, 
together with a well assorted stock of Fancy articles, fine glass ware, French porcelaine 
toys. etc. [ap i 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORY. 
Pye Wagons and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to 
order, at the shortest notice, ond on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 
every respect. : 
Also. Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 








; patch. 


Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me @ 
call before purchasing elsewhere. {Oct 10-ly 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. : 
SAAC FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New York, has 
ccnstantly on hand, a great variety of Carriages ofall kinds, of the most fashionable 
patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the 
very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running In England, 








_ France, Canada, and throughout the United States. 


Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and on the most 
ISAAC FORD, 116 Flizabeth St., N. Y. City 
April 7-tf.]} 





LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
173 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME. NEW YORK. 
ADE to order, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles, and warranted 0 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, will find it 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. w PF BUSENBURY, 


WM.J.VAN DUSER. 
N.B. Painting, trimming and reqairing, in its different branches, done with oe 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. {Jy : 


MRS. J. HASLEM, 
LATE OF PHILADELPHIA, ; 
AS constantly on hand ready made linen, under shirts, drawers, dressing gowns: 
hosiery, gloves, ae — and a — 
. li ies and gentlemen, made to order. 
as tacaatibis No. 23 NORTH FOURTH STREET, . 
One door"below Chesnut, opposite the Court House, St. Louis, Mo. 





(Mr 23-3m_ 





BATTERY. bie 
M. BAYARD would respectfully inform the public that he has removee 
. Nos. 11 and 13, to No. 8 State Street, formerly the residence of the late James Wat- 
son, Esq. 





{je 1-35m 





a FOR SALE, 


HE Yacht “Undine,” sloop rigged, built this spring. 43 feet long, 18 feet beam, 4 feet 


° ial and 
draft. 23 tons measurement. She is built of live oak, in the most amg oer 


ROLLINS & DUNDERDALE. 35 Wail St. 


| es a 





DR. JOHN WILLIAMS, VETERINARY nag gg og 
ESPECTFULLY informs his numerous friends and the public, - le animal, the 
practising successfully on the different diseases incidental to ag ‘Chelatie Street, 
Horse, at his old establishment, at the sign of the Golden Horse, No. 13 
between Broome and Delancy Sts.. New York. + ele ; eri- 
Dr. Williams, in thanking his numerous friends for their kind patronage pant ch 
od of twenty-two years in this city, receiving from six to eight hundred os rag sound- 
begs a continuance of their favors. Dr. W.’s experience for examining bors 
ness, favors neither party. 


HIS CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, sen esl, 


8 : : ; i Scratc 
for Curbs, Stiffness of Joints, Sprains, Dislocations, Corks, Bruises, ae see ot 
Fresh Cuts, Set Fasts, Enlargement of Joints, &c., he earnestly recommends to ti 
tention of all who have horses. the 


: ‘ , sainient stages of 
“ his Embrocation, will guarantee that in the incipien stages © sod 
in comahinane of the Horse, it will be found a sovereign remedy, as it has 7 se 
for so many years with such great success by him. in his extensive practice 4s a 
ry Surgeon, its properties and usefulness is established beyond a doubt. neil 
Directions.—Stiffness of Joints, Disleeations. Scratches, Corks, Scalds, Cuts, es 
—Bathe the parts affected very freely twice a day. In Sprains. Stiffness of Joints, 
Dislocations, hand rub well before and after application of the lotion. 
PRICE 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE—LARGE pOrTLss & i 
Le Bone Spavins, Ring Bones, Splints, and Curbs effectu 
gttite UF Dr. ‘Williams?s Infirmary, 131 Christie St., New York, at the 
. Lage aie 
ae zheowenes of Horses and the Public in general. are invited to call aaa — 
for themselves. r j 


jses, &C. 


lly cured by 
ign of the 





NOTICE. 
VETERINARY DEPOT. ited 
R. WILLS has removed his office to 480 Broadway, where he may > agp 
D dail y, from 10 till 3 o'clock, as to the soundness of horses, the egy mis ‘oe 7s A 
tle, sheep and dogs ; also,respecting the insurance of stock against dea y 
accident. P . t the Veterinary Depot. 480 
Every description of Veterinary medicine may be had at terinat Pderth 
Brosdway—Linimente, Lotions, blisters, balls of every description, Condition (0 , ; “ 
superior to anything ever offered to the public heretofore 
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TO SPORTSMEN AND DEALERS. 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, eS 
‘PORTER AND MANUFACTURER of, and Dealer in, fine, and other qualities 


N 

I of GUNS. eeres : Bi a anal . 

jals. for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus, etc., solicits the attention 0 
> a F Dealers to his pane ear of Sead, hoping to merit from ali, who favor him 
with patronage, the same good opinion that prompted the following highly complimentary 
notices of his establishment : : i : ie 

Extract from ‘ Frank Forester’s American Field Sports,’ by that distinguished author, 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2, page 121. : 

: For articles of imported gunsmith’s work—flasks, pouches, spare nipples. powder, wad- 
ding, Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper, a few doors above Maiden Lane, in 
Broadway, will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can goastray in 
sending Orders for any supplies of fancy, or out-of-the-way implements, or materials of 

smanship, to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly served.’ . 

Extract from the columns of the ‘Spirit of the Times, May 26, 1849—article entitled 

Further Hints on Shooting,’ by the Hon. W. N. G., of Worcester, Mass., an occasional 
ondent of that er. 
orAll the essentials in the shooting line, and of as good quality as desired, can readily be 
obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper, 178 Broadway. New York, where you 
may be sure of being faithfully served, and honorably dealt by, whether you go in person 
or send your order. [Aug 25-6m 


WESSON’S CAST STEEL RIFLES. 
BLUNT & SYMS, 177 BROADWAY, 

AVE on hand a quantity of these justly celebrated Rifles, being the entire stock of 
H Mr. E. Wesson, including those in process of manufacture at the time of Mr. Wesson’s 

ease. 
wsuhes guns are well known for their extraordinary good target shooting, and as no more 
are being made, amateurs would do well te secure them whilstthe opportunity offers. 
They are in complete order, including slug mould, ball pounder, starter, &c., &c., and will 
be soldlow. Rights to use the Patent Loading Muzzle offered on reasonable terms. 

Also, a large assortment of English Guns, and all kinds of Gun Material, for manufac- 

turers. Sporting Implements, at wholesale or retail. {Mr 16-6m 


JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 3 BARCLAY ST. TO 140 NASSAU ST., 
HERE he continues to manufacture guns. pistols. and rifies, equal to the best im- 
ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun trade 
in general. 
ON. B. Guns restocked, and altered from flint to percussion; old guns made over, to 
look as good as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasona- 
tle terms. [May 16-ly 




















OR sale, a lot of dogs. consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Grey- 
hounds. King Charles Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 
and Setters, together with a great variety of watch dogs. . 
P.S. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best in the U. 8., the price of 
ich is $100. Apply to 
i — WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
Say The Bloomingdale Stages pass the house every half hour. [Mr7 


ANGLING. 
SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., 
OF No. 10 CROOKED LANE, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON 


AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET, NEAR REDDITH 
M+ NUFACTURES all kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks, Winches, Needles, and eve- 
ry description of Fishing Tackle, (wholesale and for exportation only.) cheaper than 

any other house in London, and keep the largest stock. 
& Printed lists of prices may be had on application. 

Importers of Silkworm Gut, China Twist, &c., &c. . 

All returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inn, Congreve Street, Bir- 
mingham. {Mr 24-ly 








FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y., 

AVING completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle. of their own 
H importation, and of their own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection of Mer- 
chants, Dealers. and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive and 
cheapest stock, ever offered for sale in the U. 8. i ; 

Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot, and Drinking Flasks. Importers of 
R. Walker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps, and Baldwin’s Wads. Importers of R Hemming 
& Sons’ (genuine) Fish Hooks. 

A full supply of the celebrated O’Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. A con- 
tinued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. [Mr 18-6m 


MESSRS. SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC 
HAre opened at 335 Broadway, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner of An 








thony St., a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, (pronounced to be the most superb 
and chaste thing of the kind in the country.) in addition to which they will add, on or 
about the 12th of November, twenty spacious apartments, elegantly fitted and furnished 
for private parties. 
The whole premises, covering nearly four hundred feet of ground, enables them to offer | 
superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage of gentlemen, who may desire to 
breakfast, dine, or sup. [Nov3 








BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE. 

HE Subscriber offers for sale his valuable property, situated on Long Island Sound, in 

the town of Mamaroneck, Westchester County. The farm contains 330 acres of ex- | 
cellent land, having a large front on the Sound. and divided into several parcels of from | 
20 to 75 acres each, affording very desirable sites for country dwellings, with a splendid 
view of the Sound, and facilities for fishing, boating, bathing, &c., unsurpassed, Theland 
is well wooded, and under good cultivation, lying between the farms of Bishop Delancey | 
and E. K. Collins, Esq., 20 miles from New York, and half a mile from the depot of the New 
Haven Railroad, by which communication is had with the city in one hour, four times a 
day. There is no place, that can be purchased on the Sound, that possesses equal requi- 
sites for a beautiful and convenient residence. The whole or a part will be sold on mo- | 
derate terms, if early application is made to 
ROLLINS & DUNDERDALE, Auctioneers, 35 Wall St., or to 

JOHN J. MONELL, Newburg. THOS. J. DELANCY 


E. J. TRYON, 9 JOHN STREET, 

EGS to inform his friends and the public, that he has opened his store for the sale of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds ; also, every description of Agricultural Seeds for stock, 
such as are generally used in England. In addition to which he hasarare collection of 

Bulbous Roots. ; 
E. J. T. begs also to state. his facilities are such that enable him to procure any descrip- 
tion of seeds and plants from London, having made arrangements with Mr. Geo. Charl- 

wood. of London. 

N.B. Hyacinth Glasses, Bird Seed, Split Peas, for soup. &c., &c. [Nov3 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 
HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry, and 
Silver Ware, at retail. at much less than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and single time for sporting 
gentlemen. for timing horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second Anchor Escapement, and 
Lepine Watches. 

kine Silver Lever, Anchor Escapement, and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains. 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, and Gold Thimbles. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins. 

Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups. Forks, &c. 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged. 

All watches warranted to keep good time or the money returned. Watches, clocks, 
and jewelry repaired in the best manner, and warranted, at much less than the usual 


Mr 30) 








prices. G. C. ALLEN, 
Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and retail, 
Dec 4} 51 Wall St., corner of William, up stairs. 





DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 
No. 73 Gold St.. between Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 
VERYTHING in the line furnished at ten per cent less than any other establishment 
in the city—Tables, Balls. Maces. Cues. Cloths. by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
sive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets ; Fringes; French and American Patent Cue 
Points ; Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, etc. In short, everything in the trade always to 
be had. Spanish pins. 

aa- Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 

ja person. [Oct 6-ly 


T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD 
PAINTER. 
,251 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY ST., UP STAIRS. 
C= of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &c., engraved on stoneor brass. Ladies’ seals, signet 
rings, pencil eases, keys, &c., engraved with Arms, or any device. Diamonds, Ame- 
thysts. Topazes, &c., bought in the rough or cut, or cut to any form; Coats of Arms found 
and painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, and forwarded to any part of the United 
States or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept, with upwards of 200.000 names. 





[June 13 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 

28 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 
HIS new and beautiful miniature hotel. expressly adapted for the accommodation of 
families, situated in Murray Street, within 100 yards of Broadway, on the College 
Grounds ; and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, with all the modern im- 
provements, (hot and cold baths, and water closets, &c., &c., in every floor.) is now ready 
for the reception of visitors: 

May 12. 1849. 





[May 19 





: EZRA M. STRATTON, 

Cl and Light Carriage Manufacturer, No. 108 Elizabeth St. (near Grand), New 

_ \ ork. has on hand. and is constantly manufacturing light wagons and carriages of 
various descriptions, in the most durable and fashionable manner. The advertiser thinks 
that by giving his personal attention to every carriage constructed in his establishment, 
and his many years experience in the business. he will be enabled to give perfect satis- 
faction to any order he may receive, either from city or country. Carriages repaired with 
care and promptitude, on the most reasonable terms. Custom solicited. [my 25-6m* 


YOUNG & LEAVITT, hrs 
No. 19 MAIDEN LANE, 
IMPORTERS, 


AVE on hand a large assortment “negli ble and Single Guns. and 
H English Belt Pistols. * - — ’ 


Colt’s Patent Revolving Pistols. 
Allen’s do. do. do. 
Bacon’s do. do. do. 
GUNNING IMPLEMEN 
Starkey’s, Ely’s, R. Walker's, and Cox’s Percutiied ad 
G. D. Pereussion Caps, 1-5 and 1-10 boxes, by the case. 
Hawksley’s copper Powder and Dram Flasks. 
oe orns, Shot Pouches, and Shot Belts. 
Ph @ fine assortment of German Guns, to which they invite the attention of the 
' E[je1-t.f 











VALUABLE AND USEFUL WORKS FOR FARMERS, 
SPORTSMEN, AND OTHERS, 
JUST IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY CHARLES 8. FRANCIS & CO. 
Farmer’s Library ; Animal Economy, the proper treatment of the Ox. Horse, 
Sheep. Pigs, Poultry. &c., &c., fully illustrated ; 2 large 8vo. vols , half calf. 


(Single numbers of this may be had to complete sets).........-.. 000.0... 000. $ 
The Horse, by W. Youatt. with Supplement by W. C. Spooner, advancing the work 

to the present state of Veterinary Science ; illustrated, 8vo., cloth............ 2.00 
Cattle—their Breeds, Management, and Diseases, by W. Youatt; illustrated, 8vo..cl 2,09 
Sheep. Do. Do. Do. Do. 2.00 
British Husbandry. or Farming Practice; 3 vols.. 8vo., cloth...................-- 6,00 
Modern Agricultural Improvements, a Supplement to British Husbandry, 8vo..cioth 88 
Donaldson on Manures. Grasses, &c. ; 8v0., ERR Eee SE a ee eee 2,00 
How te buy a Horse ; illustrated. 12mo., cloth... . 0... 2... ..cccssccecc cece cece eee 75 
Practical Horsemanship, by H. Hieover; plates, 12mo., half-bound................ 2.00 
The Stud for Practical Purposes, by H. Hieover ; plates, 12mo.. half-bound........ 1,50 
The Pocket and the Stud. by H. Hieover ; plates, 12mo., half-bound............... 1.50 
How to Keep a Horse economically ; SCWed.... 2.2.0... cece cece cence cece ee seeeeeee 38 
Mr. Huxtable and his Pigs, by Porcius ; sewed... 1... .... cece ccec cece cee ceeeccs 38 
The Chase, the Turf, and the Road, by Nimrod ; plates, 12mo., cloth............. 1,75 
WUMG Wperes tak Che Wet - TIUG., CIO aos ooo. ce oes ecto tee pence seve cece cceees 1,00 
Lillywhite’s Guide to Cricketers for 1850 ; sewed.... 2... 0... ccc cece cece cece cece 44 
The Book of the Salmon, by Ephemera,; numerous gplored plates of Flies, &c., 

TO a i a a eR aa i 4.00 
The Fly-fisher’s Entomology, by A. Ronalds; many colored plates, 8vo,cloth.... 4.00 
Spring Tide, or the Angler and his Friends ; plates. 12mo.,cloth.................. 1,63 


Also, many ether valuable works on Angling, Shooting. &c., &.. always for sale by 
. CHARLES S. FRANCIS & Co., 252 Broadway. 
N.B. All orders for English Books promptly executed. {au 3 





THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
J. 8. SKINNER, EDITOR. 
HE terms are in advance—$2 each, where five unite in a club and send $10; $5 for 
both where two unite, or for two years ; and $3 fora single subscriber. Never less 
than 64 pages monthly. elegantly printed, on the best paper. 

bono who desire to have the work complete, may be supplied with the first two 
volumes. 

Address, at his risk and cost, J. 8. SKINNER, 79 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

The following letter. as to the character and tendency of the work, is from one of most 
accomplished Farmers in the United States, and is one of the hundreds like it, from all 
parts of the Union. 

; “ Lexincton Mass. 

* As for my opinion of your new work, “ The Plough, the Loom, andthe Anvil.”’ Inthe 
first place, ] have beenactually astonished that one head and hand could do so much. | want 
more time than is allowed me in the day aud night hurry of court business to express my 
views of a work so broad inits range, and so eminently calculated to be of great utility 
to the interests of the whole country. I most sincerely believe it will do more to promote 
the cause of agriculture. to give a healthy tone to the great body politic, and to recon- 
cile conflicting parties, than all the noisy declamations of hot-bed politicians. In short, 
it is just what the country wants, and must convince every owner of land, that if he 
should thrive by the plough, it must be by bringing it in proximity with the loom and 
anvil. 

“T have not seen a single number of the work till I received the seven numbers for- 
warded by you. and regret that ] have so long been deprived of the pleasure of perusing 
its interesting pages. 

“ Every New England man, woman and child, owes you a debt of gratitude that should 
at all times secure to you open doors and open hearts. 

“ With kindest wishes that you may, for along time to come, be enabled to pursue 
your useful labors, ] am, very sincerely. your friend. E. PHinney.” 

jy 13-3m] 





BOOKS, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, AND NEWSPAPER 
AGENCY, No. 48 ANN STREET. 

EXTER & BROTHER would call the attention of all Booksellers and News Agents 

to the following list of a few of the Weekly Newspapers, which they will furnish with 

dispatch, together with Books, Magazines. and all the cheap publications of the day, at 

the Publisher’s lowest prices. carefully packed and forwarded. As papers, magazines 

and books are continually changing, this list can never be perfect, but we will send a spe- 
cimen copy of all new publications, if required, 

NEW YORK—WEEFELY. 
Spirit of the Times, 
Weekly Herald, 
Weekly Sun, 

Tribune, 
Literary American, 
Scientific American, 


PHILADELPHIA—WEFELY. 
Courier, 
Post, 
Neal’s Gazette, 
Dollar Newspaper. 


NEW YORK—WEEKLY. 
Independent, 
The Two Worlds. 
Albany Dutchman, 
Universe, 
Truth Teller. 


BOSTON—WEEELY. Thompson’s Bank Note List, 


Star Spangled Banner, Golden Rule, Taylor's do. do, 
Uncle Sam. Nation, 

Flag of our Union. Organ. (Temperanee,) MAGAZINES— MONTHLY. 
Pilot, Home Journal, Graham's, 

Yankee Blade, Police Gazette, Godey’s, 

Boston Museum, Literary World, Sartain’s, 

Olive Branch, America’s Own, National, 

American Sentinel. Working Farmer, Blackwood, 


Wilson & Co.’s Dis atch, Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 
Freeman’s Journal, &e., &e., &e. 


American Union, 
Boston Rambler. 
Yankee Nation, 
Waverley Magazine. 
Dealers will find it greatly to their advantage to have all their orders packed in our 
establisument, as we can supply them in advance of any other house, and answer all orders 
promptly. DEXTER & BROTHER, No. 43 Ann St., N. Y. 
N.B. All letters must be pre-paid. or franked by a Postmaster. Liy 6 





NOW READY, 
FRANK FORESTER’S SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO 
FISH AND FISHING, 
WITH A BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED PLATE OF COLORED FLIES, 
BY H. W. HERBERT, ESQ., 
Author of Field Sports, Fish and Fishing, &c. 
One volume, neatly bound. Price 75 Cents. 


LATELY ISSUED, 
Third Edition, with Corrections, 
FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS. 
Also, a New Edition. Improved, of 
FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING. 


je 15-2m] STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Brodwaay. 





THE MODERN STANDARD DRAMA. 
ON SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, THE FIRST NUMBER, PRICE TEN CENTS, 


oF 
THE PROMPTER, 
A COMPANION TO PLACES OF AMUSEMENT ; 
AN ENTERTAINING MISCELLANY AND WEEKLY RECORD 
Of Dramatic Literature. the Theatres, Concerts, Operas, and a Permanent Miscellany of 
Biography. Criticism, Anecdote and Adventure, relating to Music and the Stage, 
combined with the News and Pleasantries of the week. 


EDITED BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 
AUTHOR OF “ WITCHCRAFT,”’ * JACOB LEISLER,”? ** MONEYPENNY,”’ ETC. 

N furtherance of the interesting and popular features mentioned in the foregoing an- 

nouncement, ** The Prompter”’ will contain, each week, 

1. Carefully prepared, and entirely impartial and independent criticisms of the week’s 
performances in the New York Theatres. 

2. Notices of all the new exhibitions. 

. Original Essays upon popular topics connected with the Drama and Musie. 

. Biographical Notes and Obituaries. 

. Stories and Anecdotes of Artists, Authors, and the Stage. 

. Careful reviews of Books connected with the Drama 

. News and Pleasantries of the Week. 

¥ A carefully prepared Guide for Strangers to Places of Amusement open in New 
ork. 

The attention of the Managers and Proprietors of Theatres, Panoramas, Concert-Rooms 
Galleries, and all other resorts of entertainment in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Boston, and other places, is particularly directed tothis feature, for which announcements 
will be received at the rate of One Suitiine per line, to be limited to eight lines each 
Our agents—the general agents of the “Standard Drama” in each city—will receive and 
forward to us such announcements. This feature will be found of particular value, as 
“The Prompter”’ will be had at all the principal Hotels, Steamboat Landings, Railroad 
Depots, and other quarters where travellers and visitors to citiesresort. ‘The Prompter”’ 
will also be found an agreeable companion in the intervals of performances, arrangements 
being made to furnish it at the doors, and within the chief theatres and places of enter- 
tainment throughout the country. 

We shall receive with pleasure all communications containing information respecting 
the intentions of different theatres. &c., or matters of dramatic interest, but such 
statements must be,in all cases, authenticated. Our correspondents will find their 
confidence respected. Communications to be addressed to the Editor, care of the Pub- 
lishers. 

Bay The Agents of “The Standard-Drama,” and others disposed to take an interest in 
“The Prompter,”’ are requested to send in their orders for Number One immediately— 
priority being given to such as are first received. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & Co., Publishers, 
151 Nassau St., corner of Spruce, New York. 

The Editor and Publishers wish to have it particularly borne in mind, that “The 
Prompter” is not intended as a mere temporary newspaper or chronicle, but that it isa 
permanent Miscellany of Useful Reading,.printed uniform with the “Standard Drama,” 
in a suitable form for binding in volumes to be preserved, and differing in plan and matter 
from any other work now before the public. {my 11 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 
OR MEDICATED COMPOUND. 


ly it is the business of the inventor of this article to sell it, it is no less the interest of 
the public to buy it. Afew words will explain its value. By applying the prepara- 
tion to the hair, it will preserve and invigorate it, soften and thicken its growth, and ren- 
der it glossy andelastic. The pain and inflammation caused by external hurts, whether 
cuts, bruises, burns, bites, or sprains, are quickly relieved by its counter-irritating pro- 
perties ; and in rheumatism, tumors, biles, rashes, and other skin diseases. it dissipates 
the pain and removes the redness or swelling. These are startling facts ; but the proprie- 
tor has ample proof that they are facts, at the service of all who choose to read the docu- 
ment. Original certificates from our most eminent surgeons and physicians, fully en- 
dorsing the Tricopherous, are open to the inspection of all who choose to read them. 
The pamphlet which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous, embodies testimony 
that must convince the most incredulous, and offers the most unanswerable scientific rea- 
sons, as well as the highest authority, in support of the claims of this article to public 
consideration. The little work is. in itself, worth the sum charged for a bottle of the Tri- 
copherous, as it contains a complete history of the hair, embracing many interesting an- 
ecdotes, and going back into remote antiquity. 

Sold in large bottles, price twenty-five cents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New 
York For sale by the principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the United States 


DIS ore Co bo 








and Canada. Beware of the Counterfeits sold at One Dollar per bottle. [je 15-3m 
LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS 
OPPOSITE THE CITY HAL! [Jan 12-ly 





| dozen, cash. 
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TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 
REMARKABLE OPHTHALMIC CURES. 
A’ the facts speak for themselves. and their practical demonstrations are at all times 
more satisfactory than all the vain and empty theoretical trash to be found in every 
science and profession, Dr. Ww HEELER deems no apology necessary to the community 
for presenting the following additional evidence of the successful results of his treatment 
in some painful and dangerous cases of Ophthalmic diseases. recently submitted to his 
professional care and treatment. The individuals whose testimonials are subjoined may 
be personally addressed in reference to the named interesting cases, so that even the 
skeptical may have no occasion to doubt the respectability and integrity of the writers 
J. WHEELER® Oculist. 28 Barclay Street, New York 
: New York, March 28, 1850. 
To Dr. Wueecer, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street—My dear Sir : | should deem myself guil- 
ty of an injustice to the suffering portion of the public, and ungrateful to you indeed, 
were I to hesitate. for one moment, te make public the great ard inestimable benefits that 
my son has recently derived from your professional care, treatment. and skill as an ocu- 
list. I would state that for upwards of six years, my son was sorely and mest dreadfully 
afflicted with a scrofulous affection of his eyes, one of which was deprived of its sight, 
from the acute inflammation of its covering membranes, which hitherto had defied all ap- 
plications. although prescribed by some of our most experienced physicians, His eye- 
lashes were entirely destroyed. I then consulted with some of your eo-laborers in ihe 
field of ophthalmic surgery, who at once pronounced the impossibility of restoring his sight, 
curing the eye-lids, or restoring the eye-lashes The only hope, from my despair, de- 
pended upon you. Your wide-spread reputation for your uniformly successful mode of 
treating the diseases of the eyes, of course, were well known to me, and J am at a loss to 
explain to myself why I did not consult you in the first instance. The gratification | ex- 
perienced, and the load taken from my mind, when you assured me that you could relieve 
my child, are beyond my power to express, after the positive assurance from your brother 
oculists that the case was beyond hope. How shall 1 convey to you my deep-felt grati- 
tude. and my sincere thanks for the astonishing cure so effeetually produced on my child’s 
eyes. His sight is perfect, his eye-lashes restored to their usual health and beauty. | 
have no delicacy of feeling for keeping so important a cure private. You may make this 
as public as you may think proper; and if any further information in the matter be re- 
quired, I am at any (seasonable} time mostwilling to state the history of the whole case. 
Very respectfully, Tuomas S. CarGitt, 22d Street, near 6th Avenue 
Gardenville, N. J.. March 25, 1850. 
Dr. Wheeler, Oculist—Sir: Although it may not seem to comport with feminine deli- 
cacy to address to you a letter, intended for newspaper publication, I feel that | shall be 
excused for so doing in this instance, when I state that my only motives are those of 
philanthropy and kindness te my fellow beings. After twelve years’ endurance of inflam- 
mation and pain in my eyes, to such an extent as to render me almost blind ; and after 
vainly seeking for relief, | made up my mind to visit New York for your counsel in my 
painful affliction, and] am happy to state that, notwithstanding the irritable nature of 
my complaint, coupled with my adyancement in life, I am now once more capable of enjoy- 
ing the greatest of human blessings—good sight! Trusting that this well-merited de- 
claration may be the means of counselling other afflicted persons to consult you for ad- 
vice, feeling, as I do, well assured of your correct treatment and management of the dis- 
eases affecting the delicate organization of the eye. 
Respectfully yours, Hester ACKERAMEN, 
Ba- DR. WHEELER, Oculist, No. 28 Barclay Street, devotes his exclusive attention 
to diseases of the Eye. and invites those who are in want of Artificial Eyes, to call upon 
him. having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection, and new make, which 
he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ, and defy the strictest scrutiny. With 
the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the faculty will be furnished with 
them upon low terms. 
Office hours from 9 to 3 o’clock. 
A pamphlet, with remarkable cures by Dr. Wheeler, can be had gratuiteusly at his re- 
sidence. [Ap13 


1,000,000 OF BOTTLES AND OVER, OF DR. KELLINGER’S 
INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR RESTORING THE HAIR, 


FTER having been entirely bald for more than twenty years ; curing rheumatic pains 
of the most alarming character, and all manner of nervous affections, together with 
skin diseases and old ulcers of every class and character. Read the followiug wonderful 
cures: Mr. John Vincent, of 98 Ridge Street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barker, ef 60 McDougal 
Street. New York City, had their hair entirely restored after having been bald for many 
years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly 20 years, his is alsoa most astonishing 
growth, he can be seen daily at Tattersals, 464 Broadway. Mr. L. P. Rose, merchant, 
Col. Oliver C. Denslone and daughter, Mr. James Bashford, inn-keeper, all of the village 
of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and stopped falling out by three or four applications 
Most wonderful cures of nervous diseases ; the Hon. Anson Willis. of 112 Broadway, was 
cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the use of half a bottle. now 
entirely well. Mr. Isaac V. Paddock cured his daughter of a most frightful case of Saint 
Vitus’ Dance, after the most eminent medical treatment had failed to afford any relief, 
with only two bottles; residence South East. Another still more astounding case: Mr. 
Henry C. Atwood, formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of New York, cured his niece of 
fits, with which she had been afflicted for nearly ten years, No. 3 Third St.. New York 
City. A most frightful case of burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown, Ct.. had her 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught fire, they 
were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing had hap- 
pened to her hands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the whole 
face and neck that her life was despaired of, Mrs. M. E. Price can be seen at Ne. 476 
Broadway. where this great remedy can be had at retail. in large bottles, at 50 cents each. 
The trade will be furnished as usual. by S. INGERSOL & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 230 Pearl St.. near John. 

Sa A most wonderful and remarkable fact. of all the Liniments and Embrocations 
made and sold in the last 20 years, Dr Kellinger’s is the only one that has been able, from 
its merits, to maintain the real good feeling and recommendation of the medical profes- 
sion, and of the wealthy circles ; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medi- 
cine to families generally, is a trial of one bottle. 

Its very pleasant and agreeable action when applied, and the very large quantity sold 
for a small price, renders it ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective than any other 
article in the market. All nervous difficulties yield to it instantly. Rheumatic Gout of 
30 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicine is especially 
designated to be prescribed internally or externally in spasmodic complaints of every 
class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weakness of the back, pro- 
duced from derangements of the kidnies. catching cold, over straining, imprudence, or 
weakness of every nature, in male or female, it acts Ike magic—strengthening and heal- 
ing the parts affected most thoroughly. 

As a Hair Tonic and Restorative, it has never had itsequal. There are many pretend- 
ed remedies for restoring the hair—but not one of them can show a single case of baldness 
of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a number of 
cases, where the persons were ever sixty years of age—of which we can give evidence of 
an indisputable character. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair from 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the bottom,: o 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, rendering the air of the sick room 
agreeable as soon as the bottle is uncorked ; and when taken internally leaves the breath 
pleasant and agreeab!e. No lady or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be without it af- 
ter atrial ; it clears, softens and beautifies the skin, on oldor young, and creates a most 
delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Sold in large 8 oz. bottles, at 230 
Pearl St., 464 and 476 Broadway, between Grand and Broome Sts., at 50 cents each; $4 a 

[Ap13 








SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 
Dg ween ED by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to be 
the nearest approach to nature hitherto prod_ced. Introduced into this country, and 
made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., N. Y. 

W. S., from his long experience in Europe and in this country, (now over 20 years.) has 
had peculiar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of his art; and 
those who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon obtaining the best substitute 
the world affords. 

‘I have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho ; its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom | have mu- 
tilated, inform me that they are superior to all others. 

‘Vatentine Mort, Professor of Surgery, University of New York.’ 

Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand, 
which, by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made to open and shut the fingers. 
&c. Further information on application, or by letter, post-paid, attended to. 

(June 27-ly 





HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
IR ASTLEY COOPER, whose writings on this subject are orthodox, says, ‘The ob- 
ject in applying a truss is to close the mouth of the hernial sac, and destroy its communi- 
cation with the abdomen ; and this can never be fulfilled by any truss which is applied up- 
on the external abdominal ring, and extending from it upon the os pubis.’ This fact being 
discovered by Dr. Hood, and knowing that all the trusses in use, press only upon the ex- 
ternal ring, and thereby increase the size of the external opening—rendering necessary 
ratchet-wheels, compound levers, self-adjusting springs and bars of iron, to keep the her- 
nia up—has constructed an instrument that meets the several indications, is worn with 
comfort, and radically cures about half the wearers. Of this fact there in now in this 
city abundant proof, and as we have permission to refer to a number of cases, (some of 
them of long standing.) where the hernia has not protruded for six months—we invite the 
afflicted to examine the instrument and the reference, and satisfy themselves 6f the ad- 
vantage to be gained. For sale by 

J. M SANDERSON, 5 Barclay Street 

Also, Hood’s Supporter—and a newly contrived bandage for corpulent orem. iin 

May 12 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET, 
(UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM,) TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY. 2 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted. are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute, all the latest improved Bandages, for the cure of Clubfoot. Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of eases of deformity will be tak- 
en by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the eure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a Truss 
for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with compara 
tive eomfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be worn by 
the youngest infant with perfect safety. ae eee 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education of children, whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-legs. or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, with- 
out detaining them from school. 
Aug 18) 





J. KNIGHT, M. D., Principal of the Institute. 


GUITARS. 
ARTIN’S GUITARS.—Strangers in want of a good Guitar, will find it to their ad- 
vantage tocall and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The su- 
periority of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish, tone, and (what is the most important.) 
facility in execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. —_ 

Orders from any part of the United States, stating the quality of guitar wanted, and 
price, will be promptly attended to, and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining a perfect 
instrument in every resqect, and bee — _= 4 005 Brann os ms 

pufacturers’ prices, wholesale and retauli, a roadway, up stairs, only, by 

— rape JOHN B. COUPA, Professor of the Guitar. 

No connection with the store below. [Oct 21-tf 


BROADWAY BATHS—SWIMMING SCHOOL 
600 BROADWAY. 
ADIES’ entrance 134 Crosby Street. Parents and others, having the care of children, 
can have them instructed in this necessary attainment, at the large Croton Water 
Swimming Bath, 600 Broadway. : 
The water is continually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperature by means of 
steam pipes. 
The Sten and boys’ school is under the superintendance of a gentleman daily. 
from 6 to 9 A. M., and 4 to10P. M. 
The ladies’ and misses’ school, under the management of lady from 10 A. M. to 
3 P.M. 
Bathing elothing, &c., always on hand, 
For terms by the month or week applyin the Bath. 








| [Je 26 
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, rs | Stage te the audience behind the front seats. These will be semicircular AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURAN ANY | 
Chings Che atric al. in form, so as to correspond with the shape. of the stage, which is to be |- OF INDIANA. CE COMP ; ¥ 
| —_ Pees eyes will be fifty feet in a. and thirty in width or, CAPITAL get ope ALL PAID IN. 
we cag: : ; na DIRECTORS. 
Bowery Theatre.—The summer season at this popular house has been | ClMmeter, divided into two equal parts, one 0 which will rojectintothe | yon. Joseph G. Bo Hon. Thomas Bish ; 
most successful, and Manager Hamblin must have good cause to feel satis- 8 te vega a thn doaea loniting ty the cree hoary ren orc aig a na ae Avraham Smith. Boy Sneak ane T Ei 
: ° ° »s * ° > ’ e. ’ ° : ™ i 2 - 
fied with the resul‘s of his liberal and spirited policy of management. | gepend two gorgeous chandeliers, having twenty-five hecmane each. The! Hon. Josrrx ea President © B.S. Wearmay, DD mse Tracy, Esq 


TCH, Esq 


The Bowery is undoubtedly the best theatrical property in America, and) whole of this portion of the hall will be lighted with three rows of burn- | Pt@si4ent of the Branch of State Bank of Indiana, Treasurer. 





: se bf i i i : : REFERENCES. 
its manager a whole team in higself. ers on the inner walls of the stage. The audience part will be illuminated Winslow Lanier & Co., Bankers. Wall 
Broadway Theatre.—This establishment opens for the season on Mon- nh 1 — Yo we ey a we on - kyon Griffiths & Co. Goenties Slip, 7 
“ . . ; at oughou e galleries. e decorations, which wi ». D. Drake, Esq., 101 Front Street. 
| day next, and we shall then have an opportunity of judging of the qual-| ¢ 7 ny inconsiderable part of the beauty of the building, are designed by Charles Lent, Esq., Stage Coach Proprietor. 
: 


ity of the new importations from England. Among these we observe the | Mr. Goodechini. The ceiling, divided into ten octagonal compartments, | 9.2 oe any baving established the General Agency for N.Y. and N. J. 


. P P ° tee “ are prepared to insure all kinds of Li tock. against j 247 10 this City 
name of Conway, (a son of the great tragedian), who is said to be a real-} will any —— ore in the centre, of Apollo and the Muses, sur- cane, at law rates. Office 50 Wall Street, ie asi death by Fire, Accident, and pis 
ly excellent comedian. Mr. Davidge is alsoa new aspirant for American | TOunded by twelve figures representing the Hours. In the four corners ‘ “sal be a FOWLER & McKENZIE. Apon. 

y 8 P outside the circle, will be painted figures intended to represent the four | J°bn Williams, 131 Christie St., Veterinary Surgeon. morta 


favor, and has much reptuation for good acting in extravaganza and Charles Wording, Inspector. 


. e * . | great continents ; the centre of each panelling on the walls will be orna- {au 17 
burlesque, as well as what are technically termed ‘old men.” He is| mented by a medallion portrait of Cupid, surrounded by a variety of de- IMPORTANT TO BILLIARD PLAYERS. ~~ 
not, as some suppose, a relative of Davidge, formerly manager of the | vices. The cellar is intemded as a storehouse for coal, hot-air furnaces, y= PUBLISHED, and for sale at the office of publication, 71 Gold Street, ang 9: 
Surrey theatre ; he is, “himself alone.” Then there is a Mr. Scharf, of | 480meters, and other fixtures appertaining to the building. In this part rooms of the author. “ The Arcade,” 8} Barclay Street, rear of the Astor House 7 





: ildi : : BILLI Y., 
whom we know nothing except by report, according to which, heis a a = a a read a the np mage mecca Pemba: ing ee ~— nn eve : 
really good legitimate low comedian. Among the ladies we find Miss ee See eae @ extent of this floor is| The above-named work, the first American publication of the kind, is illustrate 


one hundred and fifty feet long by one hundred wide, running under the | fine copper plate diagrams, each containin dby ft 
: . i dian € i ) g from one to twenty-four shots. ed 
Richardson, Miss Capel, Misses Anderton, Lonsdale, &c., of whose beau- | whole building, and divided into numerous departments. The second | sufficient knowledge may be acquired to euable the player to "accomplish heey Soa 
ty, talents, and acquirements, we shall take especial note, and report ac- | floor, which is to be laid out for public dinners and like occasions, will be pes ma gy wot setheaieteee ee to the re. 
cordingly. Messrs. Dyott, Shaw, and Fredericks, with Mesdames Hield, | °?° hundred feet in length by eighty in width, the remaining portion to | chart or seale of strengths, necessary to be used in making each shot. of an oe 
Abbott, and Knight, are re-engaged. The‘house has been “ put in or- be = — for — and reception rooms, of which there will be ten ~ a that a 7 ee ry a, anhawe nesound of the highest importan.. 

: Ae a in all. rand staircase will lead from this dining-room to the hall, | &° the novice and amateur. as every shot there delineated. has been graduated by it ,, 
der,” George Barrett is on the gui vive, Marshall constantly on ‘ the | overhead. g A colonnade of Grecian and Seslaieubinaiie. Wertnetated by q | the quantity of strength necessary to be used, is given in the description a ee 


‘ . . . . : , 7 each plate. It contains, also, a full and complete set of rules for th mnexed to 
go” between Gotham and Philadelphia, and all give note of preparation. | deep and richly carved cornice, will be placed at intervals round the | game of billiards, and the various games of peek: bints to players ; rf earn a 











3 ‘ . - ° - Ss > Py e . -- Ps ae amateurs 
Of ‘‘ stars” at this house we hear no promises. walls, which will be furnished with large and handsome plate-glass mir- | with 4 variety of explanations, interesting to all connected with billiards or billiard pj, 
: ; : : ing. To keepers of billiard rooms, the “ Rules’? are worth more th tpl eve | 
Burton’s opens on Monday evening next, but with whom, or what, we | T'S; reflecting the many charms of this apartment. The mirrors will york. and the hints and advice are invaluable, Accompanying the wink Ta gprice of the 
, : : reach from the floor to the ceiling, occupying each the centre of a panel igin, ri d f th i reatise on 

h ot yet heard. Burton himself will, however, be ‘‘ thar,” and se- . “eg en yay : g> pying panel the origin, rise and progress of the game. It is also embellished by a fine steo| » 
ave not y - war Ay , , painted in imitation of Italian marble. Two hundred gas-burners, set in frontispiece, showing a billiard table and players in position. The above work jp on” 
veral thousands of his friends to greet him. © gorgeous chandeliers, will give light tothe whole apartment. The furni- — ete ta — oe kind wpe sor i in ~~ part — world, and the only ms 
Brougham—glorious John !—great Jack !—the original «J.B.!” had | ture is to be of solid rosewood, and of the richest description.” a ae ee eee Soe eerie teen nae ~ 

. : ——~ uli 
‘*a benefit as was a benefit,” at WViblo’s, on Wednesday night, and all the ee...: 

beauty, wealth, and talent of the city, were on the spot. Collins, the New Publications, etc. | A RARE CHANCE FOR SPORTSMEN. 


: i ; : OR SALE—Three puppies of the Clumber Cocker Breed, to be drafted from a y oted 
‘ Irish comedian, appeared on the occasion, and was most heartily applaud- Stringer & Townsend have just published the following works :— kennel. They are out of an imported bitch. - Two black and white spotted dogs, one 


° . ‘ ‘ A black and white bitch. Prices extremely moderate. For further particu! : 
ed. Talking of Brougham, reminds us of his new theatre, which Trimble, | —« The International: a Miscellany of Literature, Science, and Art.”— either personally, or by post-paid communications, THOMAS PICTON, Era offic 3 











the architect, asserts will be ready to open on the 15th of October next. | This work is, as its title states, a collection of choice extracts from his- SPTUce Street, N.Y. mate =a 
John Brougham is just the man to carry a theatre on triumphantly in this tory, biography, &c., &c. It is well got up, and handsomely printed, and va, aoe aa : etic 
city. published weekly, at the small charge of sixpence a number, and in Amus ements, Sr . 
Miss Cushman comes to this city in the steamship “ Atlantic.” So does monthly parts, for two shillings. jd ate 
stant esate emcee vcbasscion cies aile| yc cee cee eMC aae SP Renee. Aa eee 
: out to visit us. : ; : ‘ne OF 8, 

is great man, and will give some of his rivals hard work to Keep up| "« Bohn's New Handbook of Games,”—This work contains al the known, OLYM®I: No. 4 BROADWAY, BETWEEN HOWARD AND onANo stRuzry 
with him. games that are played. It is well got up, with directions for the begin- HE continued success that has favored this inimitable Band of Ethiopian Performers, 


. b : has stamped them as being the ne plus ultra of all Ethiopian Bands, comprising 4 
ner, and hints for those who can play ; with numerous wood engravings, company of 
° . sys . . THIRTEEN PERFORMERS. 
showing the various positions in the different games, and how toplay them. under the direction of J. B. FELLOWS, who will have the honor of giving their inimita. 


To be completed in four parts, at 25cts. each. The whole will form a , ble entertainments every night until further notice. 
thick hand 1 Admission 25 cents. Doors open at 7, Concert at 8 o’clock. 
ick handsome volume. Afternoon performances on WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, Doors open at 2, 


Mr. J. H. Hall, formerly a very popular member of the Bowery Thea- 
tre, died at Toledo, Ohio, on the 12th inst., of congestion of the lungs. 

The Acrobat Family are engaged at the National Theatre, in Boston. 

Mr. Neafie is about to commence a starring tour through the States. 
His prospects are most flattering. 





: , ‘* The Lorgnette, or Studies of the Town.” By an Opera-goer.—Nos. | Concert at 3 o'clock. {iy 27 
There is no truth in the report, that Mr. Forrest has purchased the | 1g and 19 of this amusing little work is just out. Price one shilling MOBILE (ALA.) THEATRE FOR RENT. 
Broadway Theatre. each. HIS elegant and popular establishment is offered for Rent for the coming season 


Rufus Blake, Esq., was visible in this city on Thursday—he looks mag- with all its scenery, machinery, and properties. 


** Theatrical Reminiscences. A Peep Behind the Curtain.” Bya Bos- 








: The past season proved, that under a spirited and popular manager, this theatre is 
nificent. ton Supernumerary.—This little work contains a variety of curious , Sure to prove profitable—and to such a person the proprietors are willing to rent it at s 
ps i derat ' i i i i i OW-Citi- 
New Theatre at Cleveland.—A correspondent writes that a new thea- | scenes, of which the writer has been an eye witness, and many of the ar- pee Pro poe salle, ee ene See eee 
tre, 52 by 100 feet, is now being constructed in this pretty city, to be | ticles will be found exceedingly amusing. eee renowned for many years as one of the most liberal and theatrical 
P é - cities in the Union. 
completed by the lst Dec. next. Geo. W. Jamieson, the actor, is to be ‘* Stubbs’s Calendar; or, The Fatal Boots.” By W.M. Thackery. Il-| For particulars apply—post-paid—to CHARLES J. B. FISHER, Agent 
the manager. lustrated by George Cruikshank.—This work is in keeping with all that | _” 13-3m] 
GREAT INCREASE OF FASHIONABLE PEOPLE. the author and engraver have done before, and Messrs. Stringer & Town- PISTOL SHOOTING. 


send have done full justice to it by the style in which they have issued it. | TOHN TRAVIS begs leave, respectfully, to inform his friends and the public, that, en 
. ° ‘ i couraged by the very liberal patronage bestowed upon his Gallery in Barclay Street 
It is well printed on good paper, and embellished with several humorous | he has been induced to open two similar establishments, the one under the St. Charles 


sible paragraphs on a topic which is in everybody’s mouth :— ole 
n s Hotel, corner of Broadway and Leonard St., the other at the Branch Hotel, No. 36 Bowery 
From reliable sources of information, we learn that all the great wa- and well engraved wood cute. ° Every nursery should have a copy, and Each Gallery is fitted up with an attention to neatness and elegance, unsurpassed by any 
tering places, such as Saratoga, Newport, Bedford Springs, Rockaway, some cider children might derive amusement from its perusal. thing of the kind in the country. The proprietor ventures to add, that, if urbanity of 
; —- manners, and strict attention to the wants of visitors, both on his own part and that of 
Sharon, Lebanon, Long Branch, Cape May, Bath, Fort Hamilton, West says : ’ ra : the assistants engaged, can influence the business, the enterprize must succeed. _[je 8 
Point, the Monnot House, Fairfield; and many places of summer resort| “‘ Billiards Without a Master.”—This is unquestionably the best and 
i a F ine ( most complete work of the kind ev ished. r. Phelan (who is well - 
of lesser note, as Niagara Falls, Nahant, Rye Beach, Pine Orchard, and complete work of the ever publishe Mr. P ( “DUM VIVIMUS VIVAMUS. 


the Isle of Shoals, are crowded to overflowing with fashionable people. | known as the best player in New York,) has been engaged for three years WHILE WE LIVE. LET US LIVE. 
One would suppose that with so many fashionable people out of town, 


The ‘‘ Evening Mirror,” of this city, furnishes the following very sen- 

















there could hardly be a fashionable person left in the city. Yet so great on OeSeNS SS SNE Pade owe wn rs —. ped BOWERY R oye or NG ROOM. 
is the number of our fashionables, that there were nearly five thousand | $80t placed, and the mode of making any possible stroke pointed out. ALL THE FOREIGN PAPERS. 
assembled on Monday evening, at the first representation of ‘‘I Puritani,” The book contains fifty well-engraved diagrams, with full explanations, PIC NIC SALOON 
by the oe Italians, in oe ppp It strikes us that this great | and a perfect set of rules, by which the work is made equally useful to ALL THE NICK sare oe coment 
act is sufficient to prove, not only the great number of our fashionable GREEN TURTLE SOUP THREE TIMES A WEEK 
people, but that sa tielies Cuerh Dennis of the highest order of talont, ne ai = eee ti ” pre ay ee ” oe ence } Cailapee and Calapash. West — fashion. Feats ys sia 
would be well supported here the year round, if an Opera house large ee ae 8 eS ae eee ee Se Were ae... Os SE +. Posner ese 
enough to hold all who relish this refined species of amusement, were play a home and home match, for $500, which has never been taken up. | ————— ; SRE Ans BR 
built and properly conducted. This fact may serve as a strong guarantee for the goodness of the work. OUR AGENTS. 
It must be remembered that almost everybody, supposed to have any | The price is also extremely moderate, being only $3,00. Copies may be| We beg to inform our Subseribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au- 
pretensions to taste in the higher refinements of art, and the means to pay | obtained of Mr. Phelan, at his Saloon, The Arcade, Barclay st. thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times” and the “ Turf Regis 


for its gratification, are out of town at this season of the year. Those : : é ie . ter.”” 

who are not at watering-places, are living quietly at farm-houses, or vil- ‘“‘ Hungary and Ttansylvania; with Remarks on their Condition, Social,| yy. wenry M. LEWIS. of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for 
lage hotels, in the thousands of charming country places within a few | Political, and Economical.” By John Paget, Esq.—Lea & Blanchard | ajahama and Tennessee, assisted by B. B. Brett. 

hours’ travel of the city; some are at the sea-side, some living at their | haye just published this work, in two volumes. It gives aclear view of} Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra- 


own country seats, and some seeing sights at the West, trampoosing over | sah i : yelling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple. Wm. H. Weld, O. P. H. Stem, John Collins, 
prairies, or wading in trout streams, or on the sedgy shores of inland | the or “ the country, and the ree Wane Annnees Sie late innueres- James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. S. Hall, E. A. Evans, James Clark, John W. 
lakes. Nobody is left behind to enjoy the effiuvia of our streets and aven- | #02, showing, also, the cause of failure, and the probable results. Allen. and P. Locke. 


ues, but servants, laborers, and business people, whose dire necessities| « The Prompter,” a weekly miscellany, devoted to public Amusements. | Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 


i i F i i , — ; : EP :  teateeies : lor, J. W 
wal nak permit them o tral. Yt wih ll chore abstraction fom oUF | py Cornelius Mathews.—This isan amusing Lite pablieation, published | Ant th Warr Saini by 1 RST, Dnt Jon Ty 
‘ 3 ’ r ‘ . U : Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Stein ’ e239 mS 
the same night five thousand people to “* [Puritani” at Castle Garden, and | Weekly, by W. Taylor & Co. Price 10cts. a number. Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the “ Spirit,’’ to canvass 











at least two thousand to the ‘‘ Serious Family” at Niblo’s! “The Edinburgh Review” for July.—Messrs. Scott & Co. have just | ¢.. new subscribers. and is fully authorized to receive names and subscriptions for the 
What a proof of the abundance of our population, prosperity, and fond- | issued the J uly number of this excellent work. [paper 
ness for operatic and theatrical amusements. With such facts staring our Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODY, No. 2 Norfolk street, 


managers in the face, how preposterous to think of accommodating the 

music-loving—spectacle-hunting population of New York in such places | 
as are now provided for their entertainment! Something more magnifi- 
cent, more excellent, and more worthy of such a metropolis as this, with 
such a population, must be provided to meet the requirements of public 


The Mysterious Rappings.—In reference to the visit of the family of Strand, London. 
the Fishes at Barnum’s Hotel, the London Atheneum thus remarks: aa Receipts from either of the above will be good 
We should think that these knocking Fishes and their investigating | gg- Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T. WOOD is no longer employed # 
friends must rather be a disturbance to unscientific lodgers on the same _ Collector for this paper. 





















































F the Uberalies of the ol , f th _ floor, who ‘‘rap” not. The idea of young ladies bringing their mysteri- ——— sn = 
taste, and the liberality of the play-going part of the people. ous ghosts with them in their work-bags to public hotels gives us notions TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
, SIC and feelings with regard to spiritual visitations which are jocose and ex- ——. 
. , JENNY LIND MUS HALL, ‘ | citing rather than solemn. But the folly of these shows only deepens A REMITTANCE OF 
The following description of the new Jenny Lind Music Hall, now build- | the shame of those who, by countenancing them, provoke their exhibition. F I V E D O L L A R S 
ing in Mercer-street, we copy from the N. Y. “ Evening Post” :— | There is a boy down east who is accustomed to go out upon the rail- , 
‘¢ This new music hall, the want of which has been so much felt by our ' way track, and imitate the steam whistle so perfectly as to deceive the WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVING 
city, is in a fair way toward completion. The foundation was laid some | officials at the station. His last attempt proved eminently successful ; the AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 
few weeks since, and the building will be finished by the first of Septem- | depot master came out to switch him off! onanesae 
ber, the proprietor, Mr. A. B. Tripler, having pledged himself under a for- , ~ Ss A REMITTANCE OF 
feiture of $20,000, we understand, to have it completed by that date. | ~ 
- ; THE TROTTING HORSES OF AMERICA. 
tain period, during the stay of Jenny Lind in New York, it is presumed, | UST PUBLISHED, BY N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU STREET, TEN BOe de® - AND A 
ane ers J “rane ae ae Se we | CORNER OF SPRUCE J ONE ) AS 
The building is going up under the immediate supervision of Mr. Trim- | LADY SUFFOLK AND LADY MOSCOW'S RACE. TO SKELETON WAGONS, WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR Ss 
ble, the architect of the nde ig and Barnum’s theatres, and will be over the Hunting Park Course, Philadelphia, June 13, 1850. COMPLETE SET OF THE anonavine Pe 
finished in a style unsurpassed by any public hall of the kind in the - Big he gt Col. Wa, R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “Naroueon or tHe Ture.” 
‘United States. The site chosen is that on which the Lafarge property | wen eres ANP sie $1.50, Coord gs. endshsbanl Mad'lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sylphide. 
formerly stood, the front having an extent in Mercer-street of one hun- TRUSTEE, IN THE GREAT TROT OF 20 MILES IN ONE HOUR; RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness 
dred and fifty feet, by a depth of one hundred feet. On the top of the Colored $2. BOSTON. WAGNER, MONARCH. 
building will be constructed a magnificent dome, with a summit no less ac ke hg" oer LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA. 
than ninety feet from the ground. The whole front is to be built of brick, | LADY MOSCOW. an arg ite x EY: GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
laid in cement, and painted in imitation of brown stone. The main object Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. . JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 
aimed at here, will be strength and durability, to insure which, the walls Wg aoe, TOA SULEEY ; oe iri a ee. eee 
Will be two feet and a half thick. The hall, which is the principal part | . SOC gt et ae ee ' 3; 
of the edifice, will be one hundred and twenty-eight feet long, fifty feet | ies Pin 75 comin” Colored 480° LKEY; THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
high, and one hundred feet im width, exclusive of the stage, which will be JAMES K. POLK (PACER), TO A WAGON ; A oe PORTS LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE. 
fifty-eight feet in length, thirty feet deep, and forty feet high. The whole | __ Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD ’ ews 
edifice will be lighted with forty-eight windows, constructed after the | Caxnla Tb emis Cleeaatie i a wie RY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARC LAY STREET. 
Gresinn style, each being fourteen feet high and seven wide. Twenty-four LADY SUTTON, TO A SULKEY; PUBLISHED EVERY SATU pf ae ; 
oh these kv ag out on oe — the others opening on a court at Plain «1 anes, Colored $1. i ta We nidek JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
e opposite side of the building. ight vomitori i These splendid prints are pronounced, by the most competent judges, to be very faith- 
entrances, will give an aptlense of five amas ya .! aha = 4 ar | ful likenesses of the horses and their style and action in trotting. and form a series that WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 
of the house in the short f fi i persons time to get OUL | no sporting man should be without. Gentlemen residing at a distance can have them : —— 
© Short space of five minutes, at the utmost. Two of, carefully put up, with or without frames, and forwarded as they may direct, by sending ADVERTISEMENTS. 08 
re coteangns vil cae into Broadway, from the rear of the building, | their orders, accompanied vie Ngee ba ee: For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—one insertion. RT RR ais $! po 
r - : . 80, will sho u ed— Rc cscngele oo-08 , 
byl 8 neat Stee a, of white marble; the other four descending RIPTON, PELHAM, DUTCHMAN. AND OTHERS. Do. = - ie Vauthe on. 9,00 
y large 8 » hiteen feet in width, to Mercer-street. The hall it- i iti ‘di ish h includi i. Do e. — * 15,00 
lf, th d feat f ae - . Also, in addition to the above. a splendid collection of English horses, including the Bri do do. One year......++ seer ere 
~ self, the grand feature of the whole building, will be finished in a gor- | tish Stud, 6 plates ; ‘Herring’s Farm Scenes,’ 4 plates ; ‘Forbes’ Stable Scenes,’ 4 plates, som es inserted at proportionate prices 
geous style. Around the three sides a gallery will be erected, at an elevya- | #24 others of Landseer’s and Herring’s celebrated originals. Amongst others— Longer on 
tion of twenty-five feet from the floor, supported by iron columns, in the THE Stans 90S Pera OF Fai Extra copies of the Excravines to be had at One Dollar each sein 
Italian style, with gilt flutings, and capitals. The front of these will have Containing portraits of 29 celobrated English horses and riders. Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock, to be @ 
an iron trellis-work. guard, somewhat similar to the fronts of the galleries STEEPLE CHASE CRACKS ; Wm. T. Porter. a ip 
in the Astor Place Opera House, but finished ina more elaborate manner.| S#™¢ size—companion plate to the above. Both splendidly colored—price $18 each. Letters relating to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions, © 
The seats are to be rosewood sofas, cushioned with crimson velvet : while ee Po dt 7 Bereta ste tok, oa Reapend fr wale ty N. CUB- the paper, te be addressed te the Publisher, Jonn Rees p e 
those in the parquette will be so arranged as to give a full view of the Also, gilt, rosewood, and other frames, suitable for the above. [au 17-t.f Ba All letters to be post paid, ? & } 
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